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THE MUHLBRUNNEN COLONNADE, 
echo-Slovakia, where the Kur guests drink the waters and listen to orchestral VICTOR ALLER 
concerts at 7 A.M pianist, was soloist with the New York 
Orchestra under the direction of Modest 
{ltschuler at the George Washington 
Stadium, New York. (Photo by Dobkin.) 
SHURA CHERKASSKY, 
pianist, before the Milan Cathedral. 


JACQUELINE SALOMONS, GEORGE EARLE, ADELE MARCUS, 
: radio conductor, on top of Mt. Wash- lmicrican pianist, starting for a 

uting in the ington, New Hampshire. in the west. 

Paris, 

her 

season. She returns te 

or 


vacation 


~olinist, on an 

Salomons ts in 

with Enesco and preparing 
jor next 

1932-33, after giving one 


more Paris recitals 
QUINTO 
MAGANINI 


conductor of the 

New York Sin- 

fonietta, poses for 

a portrait by his 

wife, Margaretta 

Kingsbury Maga- 
nint 


HARRIET FOSTER, : oe gh 

and singer, 

Mrs. Foster has THE FOUR AGUILARS AND LILY PONS 
on the SS. Cap Arcona en route from Europe to South America, are shown with Dr. 

; Dr. Alvear is the gentleman in the 


felt hat between Miss Aguilar (left) and Mme. Pons. 


New York wtocal teacher 
n j xaof garden. 
heen spending the summer taking various 

Alvear, ex-president of the Argentine Republic 








trips, the most recent one being to Cleve- 


Int urist, Vel 
Bureau land, Ohio. 
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ELIZABETH TOPPING 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—TEACHER 
212 West 79th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-8862 





Mme. REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 
Vi0.i1n1st—ConDuctor—TEACHER 
Conductor Heckscher Foundation Symphony Orchestra 
211 Bedford Park Boulevard, N. Y. C 
Tel.: SEdgwick 3-1536 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York City 
26 Gramercy Park, New York City 
Tel. GRamercy 5-6264 





EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
Member of the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing 
Endorsed by Epwarp Jounson of Metropolitan 


Opera Co. 
171 West 71st Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-9527 





GIORGIO KANAKES 
TENOR 


CuLTuRE ._ Operatic Coacn 
Bet Canto Metuop 
315 West 99th St., N. Y. Tel.: Riverside 9-8421 


Voice 





EDWIN McARTHUR 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 


Studio: 138 West S$8th St., New York City 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 


English, French and German Song _ repertory 
Huntting Inn, East Hampton, i 
Until September 4th 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





WALTER SQUIRE 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND THEORY 
Studio: 138 East 78th Street, New York 
Telephone: BUtterfield 8-6090 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metespelitng Opera House Bidg., 1425 oe N. Y. 
221 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N 
and = 1429 





Teleph : PEnnsy 6-2634 





BURNHAM-WRAGG 
PIANO SCHOOL 
Steinway Hail, New York City 


THUEL BURNHAM RUSSEL WRAGG 
(Private Lessons and (Piano and Keyboard 
Master Classes) Harmony) 


Steinway Pianos Used 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL Ca.) 
“A ie of — No Instrument used 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 


‘or tickets 
"Coen Studios, N. Y. 
Enn. 6-2634 


o 
1425 nate, : 
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MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Established in N. Y. City, 1901. Endorsed by 1500 
artists in the musical world. All vocal defects adjusted 


70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St., N. Y. 
Appointment By Telephone—ClIrcle "7-1472 





PERRY AVERILL 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 210 East 68th Street, 7. York 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-4732 





FRANCIS MOORE 
Pianist, Tracner, ACCOMPANIST 
169 East 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-8226 





HUGH PORTER 
ORGANIST ann CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 
Address 
600 W. 122nd St., 
New York 


ORGANIST 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 
OF N. Y. 





GEORGE I. TILTON 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Tuirp PressyTerian Cuurcn 
N. Warren St., above W. Hanover, Trenton, N. J. 
Tel. Trenton 5066 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 


New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





ARLINE REYNOLDS SMITH 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios : 

New York: 160 W. 73rd St., Studio 5-1 Tel.: TRaf. 17-6700 
Philadelphia: 2018 Walnut St. el.: Locust 3631 





WALTER W. PLOCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
121 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone TRafalgar 7-4625 





WILLIAM S. BRADY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
137 West 86th St. 
Tel. SChuyler 4-3580 


Studio: New York 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


aos West 57th Street 
New York. N. Phone ClIrcle 7-8178 





WM. EARL BROWN 
Author of the well known book “VOCAL 
WISDOM,” with maxims of Lamperti. 
This book may be obtained from music houses 
and booksellers. Price $2.00 
“We can think of no book for singers richer in isolated 

jewels of thought.""—The Etude. 
en W. 75th Street, 


New York 
el.: SUsquehanna 7-1079 


ELSA HILGER 
CELLIST 
N. J. 


Hilgerville, Freehold, 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist at Sesquicentennial Exposition 
Piano, Onrcan anp Harmony Instruction 

Studied under Scharwenka and Liszt 
N. Y. School ¢ Music and Arts, 310 W. 92nd St. 
SChuyler 4-4140. 
Personal waren 601 West —_ Street 
Tel. AUdubon 3-1140 





OATMAN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 


713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





s AN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC 


3425 Sacramento St., San Francisco 








COURIER. 


FREE! Coon’s Pocket 
Dictionary of Music 
Terms. Gives over 5,000 
definitions of terms and 
phrases in general use in 
music. This offer is for 
one year’s subscription 
and holds good for a lim- 
ited period. 





The World’s Greatest Musical Weekly 


The MUSICALCOURIER 


You surely wish to have a thorough and comprehensive 
weekly review of the world of music; fill out the accom- 


panying slip and become a subscriber of the MUSICAL 


Musica Courier, 
New York, N. Y. 

For enclosed $5.00 send the Musicat Courier for one 

year and include the dictionary. 

Trial offer: 


Canada, 


113 West 57th St., 


3 months $1.25; 6 months $2.50. 


$8.50 











EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SIX;GING—ENDORSED BY 
FAMOUS ARTSTS AND EDUCATORS 
Metropolitan aoe House Studios 

1425 Broadway, N. Phone PEnn, 


WORLD 


6-2628 





WM. L. CALHOUN, A.M., Mus.D. 


TEACHER OF Piano 
Method grounded upon the entire development 
rather than some phase of the art. 
790 Riverside Drive, New York BRadhurst 2-3729 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 


Phone: SUseniaee 7-6625 
Summer Session, Oneonta, N. Y., July-September 





MME. JOAN O’VARK 


Correct Tone Propuction 
IN SPEECH AND SONG 


Studio: 706 Steinway Hall, New York 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





ALBERTO BIMBONI 
ConpvucTor 

Member of Faculty Curtis Institute of Musie, 

and Faculty of Musie Dept. of Ui y of Pi 
Philadelphia 

Residence: Hotel Buckingham, 101 West Sth Street 

New York City Telephone: Circle 71-6816 


Phila 








MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 


Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn. 6-4119, 6-2634 





SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 

York 


MME. 


New 





THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 

Piano, Organ, Violin, Theory, Voice, Dramatic 
Action, Dancing. Faculty: Mrs. Carl Fiqué 
Director; F. W. Riesberg; Bruno Timmermann; 
Helen Zottarelli. Free Scholarshi 


28 So. PoRTLAND AVB., BROOKLYN, N : bi NEvins 8-3462 





ERNEST CARTER, Mus.Doc. 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: MO 2-8753 








GINA CIAPARELLI-VIAFORA 
Formerly Leading So — Metropolitan 
Opera 
Teacher of noted 1 artists 
Authority on Vorcz Pracine 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: v5 Riverside 


Auditions by ‘Appointment Only 
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Katherine Carey, successer to Mrs. Bebcock’s 


(INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and Schoel Positions Secured 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 7-2634 


WILDERMANN 


Institute of Music 
Authorized Local Center of Trinity College of Music 


(London) 
Steinway Hall, N. Y. C. Address Secy., St. George, 8. L. 
“pecislist in Famson, Iratiam, SPanisn and GEEMAN 
Beason: 


Diction; Lamevacm Cosco. le rates 
1342-16th &., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. BEnsonburst 6-6146 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT as TENOR — ORATORIO 
Authority on veice du and bi 
Exponent of Lilli Lehmann 
S8rupio: $15 Camumom Hatt, N. Y. 


{MARGOLIS sur 


1426 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


ERTRAM PEACOCK 


616 STEINWAY HALL 
NEW YORK 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., 


ELIZABETH GUTMAN 


Concert Soprano and Teacher of Singing 
118 West 57th St., N. Y. Circle 7-1900 


uSHAFFNER 


SOPRANO— Soloist St. Bartholomew's Church 
238 A ay St., New York 
= Telephone RHinelander 4-175¢ 


FREDERIC WARREN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

Privats AND Ciass Lessons 
Member of American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
169 East 78th St., N. Y. C. Tel.: REgent 4-8226 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


American Composer-Pienist 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 
Address: Le Mesa, Calif. 


carouneL ) WE resinine 


60 W. 67th St., New York City. Tel.: 














method 
BAvenswood 8-6965 











New York 

















SUseq. 7-4950 





BARBARA 


BLATHERWICK 


Coloratura Soprano 


44 Gramercy Park North, 
New York 
N. ¥. Cc 


PAGANUCCI 


OPERATIC COACH — ACCOMPANIST 
Rembrandt Studios, 152 W. 57th St., New York 
(Tel. NEvins 8-384@ or CIrcle 1-9636 for Appointment) 


* KINGSBURY-CERATI 


; Voice — Sracr Tecunic — Diction 
O Formerly of the Metro —— Opera Compan: 
N 70 Seventh Ave., New Helsea 3- 786 





TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


4 W. 40th St. 











ELEANOR STEELE 


SOPRANO 
In Europe During the Summer 
c/o American Express, Berlin, Germany 


HALL CLOVIS 


TENOR 
In Europe During the Summer 
c/o American Express, Berlin, Germany 








WIOCLIN MMHASTERY 


HARRY 


KONONOVE EC i 


Studie: 1265 Walton Ave., Brenx, N. ¥. Tel. JErome 7-8042 





MUSICAL 


MARGARET ROBERTS 


SOPRANO 


Mgt.: Annie Friedberg, Fisk Building, New York 


SYLVIA TELL 


Dance PEDAGOGUE AND DANSEUSE 
Chicago Musical College 


FLORENCE OSTRANDER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1 Cohawney Road, Searsdale, N. Y. 
sation 559 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piesno—Horace Mane School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 














N Steinwa 
S&S. Studio 


RALPH ANGELL 


CCOMPANIS 
3536—79th xy Jackson Heights, 
Telephone: HAvemeyer 4-3800 


MME. TROTIN 


Author of “Key To MUSICIANSHIP” 
Forms Musicians (Sin; a Players) 

On sale by mail only, 805 Carnegie Hall, New York 
For appointment, Tel. UNiversity 4-3803 


Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York City 
7 Tel.: Clrele 7-0187 





u |. 








HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, Ill. 


KARLETON HACKETT 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


Planist—Accompanist—Coach 
Teacuer oF Piano 
Gherman Square Studios, 166 W. {3rd &., N. Y. ©. 
TRafalgar 1-6700 


ESTHER HARRIS 


nee or Many Prominent Pe on 
KIMBALL BUILDING 


EUGENE DUBOIS |* 


PIANIST-TEACHER 
Phone CIrcle 17-1953 














Studio: 116 Carnegie Hall, New York 


JOSEPH OSBORNE 


VIOLINIST 
Will accept a limited number of pupils for season 1932-1933 
Address: 490 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 
‘el.: STagg 2-2957 


OLIV MAINE 


VOCAL ANALYST 
25 West 68th St., New York 
Tel: ENdicott 2-7909 
Mr. Nola can train « 


V. NOLA fee 


seg of voice culture to the highest pinnacle of res 
tion. Free Voice Trial. Stupio 605, STeINWar Ha 
New York. ‘el.: CIrele 17-4726 or STillwell 4- 067s 


Sarah Peck More 


SOPRANO AND TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York Studio: 151 E. 37th St. Tel. CAledonis 5-7732 
Hartford, Conn., Studio: (Wed. & Thurs.) 142 Whiting Lane 


CARL BUSCH 


Cantata “The Hunter's Horn” 
For Baritone, 2 Horns, Woman's Chorus and Piano 
H. t. Frrzsimons, Publ., 508 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











Operatic and Concert 
Singer—Vocal Teacher 











MR. and MRS. 


Henry Howen HUSS 


Joint Recitals——Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
809 Steinway Blidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 
Tel. MOtt Haven 9-0363, New York 


Studio: 





VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. ClIrele 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





COURIER 


HARTMAN - VOLLMER 


Coach and Accompanist 
“The perfect accompanist.”—Mme. Schumann-Heink 
Srupio: 215 W. 75th 8t., N. Y. Tel: TRafalgar 17-2377 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


Private and Class Lessons in Piano and Harmony 
205 W. 57th St., New York Circle 7-8578 


ZEROLA 


Singer and Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 250 W. 88th St., N. Y. SChuyler 4-2335 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 


Personal Representative Edna Horton 
1416 Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


RHEA SILBERTA 


VocaL Stupios 

Coaching, Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Redio 
Appointment only: 171 West 7lst St., New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-7737 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 
TEACHER OF VOICE 

Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 


K R A F T 


Concert—TENOR—Oratorio 4 4 
President Columbia School of Musie 
Chicago, Ill 




















Chicago 
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everyene cas 
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“Net ell may become Artists, but 


be taught te sing artistically.’ 

HAGGERTY-SNELL Ji22i'Musie 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Breadway, New Yor! 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


HATTIE MANN 


Soprano 
5246 Sheridan Road, Chicago, IIl. 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties 
Address—15 West 11th St, N. Y. City 


ADOLPH PICK 


vem PEDAGOGUE — CONDUCTOR 
405 Rascher Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
erase Long Beach 2016 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 


Fine Arts Building 
CONCERT 


: THOMP SON PIANIST 


Accompanist—Coach—Repertoire 
og Eas W. 56th St., N. Y. Circle 7-3722 














Chicago 








FIGUEROA 


Personal Rep. : “Edna Fase 1416 Steinway Hall, N. ¥. 


RUTH RAY 


Violinist 
509 So. Wehash Ave 
yo 5930 








Chicago 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


the School of 
412 Fifth Ave, N, 


OTTO LUENING 


2% years Sehoo! 
Vocal yt a and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


* BUTLER ~~. 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


t HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR Teacher 
ta moe i Breoklyn, N. Y. Tel MAin 46-6935 


ALVAH E. NICHOLS 


Voice Teacher and Baritone 


Address 41 Monroe St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone PRospect 9-3744 




















SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHERMAN Square Srupios: 160 W. 13rd St., New York City 
Tel. TRafalgar 17-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 


IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 


BEATRICE DESFOSSES 


Soprano 
210 East 77th Se New York City 
Telephone RHinelander 4-2174 


EDWIN SWAIN 


BARITONE TEACHER OF SINGING 


157 W. 79th St., W.Y.C, Tel. Sus. 7-1152 























The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD. 
11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON, W. 1 











Complete Catalog post free on application 














V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 


A OriLzs, 
145 West Both St., New Y 
Phone SUsquehanna 1-1763 


fDANIELL 


Specialist in Voice Placing 
Studio: 131 W. 110th St, 1..¥.C. Tel, MOnument 3-0777 


"| VERA NETTE 


os ae TEACHER 
RK COLLEGE OF MU 
Vocal Studior 2178 Broadway, N. Y. 








sIC 
SUs. 7-9155 





PIANO and gerne A 
Soestelising tn in Adult Ins 


—— Adva.ced. — 
xation, 


, Control. Con- 
centration. 


16¢ W. 73ap St., New Yorx City 
Telepbone: ENdicott 2-8788 


NAT. D. 


KANE 


CORLEEN WELLS 


Soprano—Soloist Brick Charch 
TgacHer or Voice 
Union Theological Seminary, 412 Fifth Ave., 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


Composer and Organist 


University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


Wilson LAMB 


ARITONE EACHER OF VOICE 
Available for Concert, yom, and Oratorio 
Studio: Metropolitan Building, Orange, N. J 
N. Y. Branch: 105 West 130th Street 





New York 











MOTHERS and TEACHERS 
CREATIVE a Daan 
ild under 1 
Biré = 8A tories 
a ae a 
Creative work > es, Harmonies 
—— tion pA $5.00 will apply on full 


‘A ELLIS PERFIELD 


EFT. 
103 East 86th 8. NEW YORK CITY 





LILLIAN 


WECHS 


Soprano 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lilli Lehmann 


New York: NEWARK: 
160 W. 73rd St. 37 Washington St. 
ENdicott 2-6142 Market 9676 
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33,000 Singers Participate in 
Federal Saengerfest at Frankfort 


Eleventh Annual Event Demonstrates Fatherland’s Love of 
Song and Conviviality—120,000 Guests. Present— 
San Francisco Sends Delegation 
HERMANN LISMANN 


FRAN KFORT-ON-THE-MAIN.—Whatever the 
ultimate outcome of the German election— 
dictatorship, monarchy or civil war—the 
middle-class German burgher once again dis- 
covered his democratic heart and indulged 
it in three days of song. This year’s vocal 
Olympiad, in other words the Sangerbundes- 
fest (Federal Song Festival), was held 
against a background of black-red-gold, the 
German republican banner, and appropri- 
ately so, for it was in this liberal German 
city that the first abortive German repub- 
lic was proclaimed in 1848, under the presi- 
dency of Carl Schurz, afterwards a hero 
of the pod civil war. It was the spirit 
of 48 rather than that of 1932 which pre- 
vailed during these happy though noisy three 
days, and the Hitlerian Fascist emblem, as 
well as the Imperial black-white-red, were 
surprisingly absent from the decoration 
which fairly smothered the town. 

But it was not republicanism that brought 
the singers to Frankfort; it was the fact 
that Goethe, the great national poet, was 
born here, and this is the Goethe centenary 
year. Goethe was one of the keynotes of the 


festival, and many of his verses, often set to 


music by the masters of the German Lieder, 
were set once again by the present-day com- 
posers of male choruses. German amateur 
male choruses are certainly the best in the 
world, and wherever German men get to- 
gether they sing. Here, during the three 
days of song (which take place in some Ger- 
man town every four years), one heard 
them at every step. Not only in the monster 
halls and the other official places where the 
vocal contests took place, but on street cor- 
ners, in the courtyards of ancient and his- 
toric buildings, in the market place and in 
every restaurant and beer garden, crowded 
to the doors, the lusty voices held forth in 
four-part harmony, while the amber liquid 
flowed. 

Thirty-five thousand singers came to 
Frankfort from all parts of Germany; some 
even from the United States and Africa, 
while the families and camp _ followers 
brought the number of strangers up to 120,- 
000. Most of them were quartered on the 
citizens, and the fact that in the best hotels 
in town one could get rooms during the 
festival without advance reservation speaks 

(Continued on page 12) 


Open Air Opera in ‘Chicago Assured 


Performances to Be Given at Soldiers Field—Annual Melba 


Scholarship Ofitered— 


‘itherspoon Not to Resign 


World’s Fair Chairmanship 
By RENE DEVRIES 


Cuicaco, [Lt.—Contracts totalling $50,000, 
assuring Chicago outdoor performances of 
grand opera this month, were signed this 
week by Maestro Alfredo Salmaggi, Andrew 
Lydon, Stadium manager for the South 
Park board, and H. H. Fisher, manager of 
the opera company. Aida and Il Trovatore 
are to be presented at Soldiers Field on 
August 28 and August 31 respectively, as 
indicated in last week’s issue. 

MELBA SCHOLARSHIP 

Edoardo Sacerdote of Chicago again offers 
the Melba Scholarship, to be competed for 
during the early part of September. Last 
year the winner was Alice Phillips (chosen 
from twenty-one contestants), the judges 
being Karleton Hackett and René Devries. 
The scholarship is worth $600 and includes 
two private lessons per week as well as a 
complete course in Mr. Sacerdote’s school 
of opera for the entire year. The winner, 
as heretofore, will be chosen upon evidence 
of a future career. 

Maestro Sacerdote has made arrangements 
with the Chicago Woman's Club for the use 
of their aate for a sonata series of per- 


formances by members of the Operatic Art 
Theatre in conjunction with the school. 

Both Mr. Sacerdote and his wife left 
Chicago for a short vacation and will return 
the first week in September to reopen their 
studios in the Fine Arts Bldg. 

WITHERSPOON FOR CINCINNATI 

In another part of this paper there appears 
a notice that beginning in September, Her- 
bert Witherspoon, former artistic director 
of the defunct Chicago Civic Opera, will 
join the Cincinnati Conservatory. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Witherspoon will return to 
Chicago to again head opera activities. He 
will not resign his position as chairman of 
music at the World’s Fair. 

ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 

Ellen Kinsman Mann, Chicago teacher of 
singing, was selected last week as one of 
the judges for the preliminary voice contest 
(North Side) of the Music Festival, spon- 
sored by the Chicago Tribune, to be held at 
Soldiers Field on August 20. The festival 
last year attracted an audience of 115,000 

(Continued on pepe 1 nail 





- The Haslemere Festival 


The Message of Arnold Dolmetsch 
By M. MASKIEWITZ 


HASLEMERE, ENGLAND. — Arnold Dol- 
metsch, during the last eight years, has at- 
tracted music-lovers from all parts of the 
world to his music festival in the old world 
village of Haslemere in Surrey. 

As a young man Mr. Dolmetsch had a 
vision of a lost world of music and resolved 
to rediscover it. These annual festivals 
bear witness to the courage and zeal with 
which for nearly fifty years he has pursued 
that vision. Each year some new musical 
treasure is brought to light; sometimes a 
work that had been entirely forgotten, some- 
times an instrument whose voice has been 
silent for centuries. Although it is to be 
feared that Arnold Dolmetsch is tilting at 
windmills, nevertheless he has a message. 
To leave the city with its musical contro- 
versies and find oneself in an atmosphere of 
quiet and productive idealism is a source of 
inspiration to any musician. Perhaps the 
time is not far distant when most people 
will realize that, as Mr. Dolmetsch main- 
tains, the path leading to a real renaissance 
in music leads at first through the old art of 
composition, and that without a real knowl- 
edge of the mind and technic of the old 


masters there is little hope of raising a 
structure that will not be swept away by the 
first wave of changing fashion. 
MusicaL INSTRUMENTS OF ByGoNne Days 

Here in Haslemere it is possible to hear 
unfamiliar music played on the instruments 
for which it was composed. The virginals 
and harpsichords (which can still be heard 
on rare occasions) ; the complete family of 
violins, including the lyra da braccio, the 
rebec, the lute; the chamber organ and the 
recorders, the beauty of whose tone is 
most impressive whether in association with 
harpsichord and strings or in consort—none 
of these are heard nowadays, and their 
names survive only because they are found 
in the masterpieces of literature. 

DoLMETSCH THE CRAFTSMAN 

For fifty years Arnold Dolmetsch has 
made a study of old music, and is not only 
an erudite musician, but actually the maker 
and craftsman responsible for the construc- 
tion of these instruments. Adjoining the 
Dolmetsch home is a workshop where harp- 
sichords, clavichords, spinets, viol da gam- 
bas and many other musical instruments are 


It is possible for a nominal 
these instruments 


being made. 
sum to purchase any of 
made under the direction and signed by 
Arnold Dolmetsch himself. They are equal 
in every way to the finest craftsmanship dis- 
played in the original models. Examples of 
his work are to be found in many parts of 
the world and among small circles of en- 
thusiasts, many directly inspired by the 
Dolmetsch tradition. 

Otp Music AND Its INTIMATE CHARM 

The instruments and music of those days 
were essentially created for the intimacy of 
the home and salon, and should not be heard 

(Continue d on bage 11) 


Cincinnati Conservatory 
Appoints Witherspoon 
Director of Music 


(Special to the Musical Courier) 
CincINNATI, O.—Herbert Witherspoon, 
concert artist, authority on voice production 
and pedagogue, formerly president of the 
Chicago Musical ( ‘ollege, and vice-president, 


musical director and manager of the re- 
cently dissolved Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, has been appointed director of music 
and dean of the faculty of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music. This announcement 
came from the office of Matthew Addy Green, 
(Continued on page 13) 


Bradley Affiliates with Chi- 
cago Conservatory 


(Special telegram to the Musical Courter) 
Cuicaco, Itt—Kenneth M. Bradley of 
Chicago has accepted the educational direc 
torship of the Chicago Conservatory. 
RENE Devries. 
. 


Lhevinne Scores at Salzburg 
(Special telegram to the Musical Courier) 
SaLzpurG, AustriA.—Josef Lhevinne, who 
was soloist at the Mozart Festival concert 
of August 7, Bruno Walter, conductor 
scored a sensational success before ac apacity 
audience, with many standing. .N. 





Baveno—The Baveno Folklore 
spectators flocked from remote corners. 


heard Rigoletto). 
Paris—Though the time’s malady has 


given. 


this season comes across with 2,400. 


brought up to date. 


and we quote only from such articles 
and are authoritative in content. 


Atlantic City, N. J.—4,000 persons 
heard the Messiah sung by 
New York University students. 
Francisco, Cal.—Without any 
definite announcement as to ar 
tists or repertoire for the fall 
opera season, the association 
reported that several hundred 
season ticket reservations already 
have been received at head 


quarters. 

White Plains, N. Y.—Both perform 
ances of the Westchester County 
Festival numerously attended. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—Manager Tindale, 
of the Hollywood Bowl con 
certs, reports that season ticket 
subscriptions are coming in 
faster than at any time in the 
history of the ‘Symphonies 
under the Stars.” The bowl 
will seat 22,000. 

Huntington, W. Va.—The first _Tri 
State Music Festival (May 7-14) 
drew a _ total attendance of 
15,000. The festival will be 
given again next year. 

Washington, D. C.—At the 
spring meeting of the 
Federation of Music Clubs, it 
was announced that since the 
last meeting, six months ago, 
2,000 benefit musicales had been 
presented and $200,000 realized 
to relieve distress. 

Omaha, Neb.—Nearly 4,000 
the band concert by the 
Musicians’ Association. 

Chicago, pe Pier ogg: huge audience 

heard Edoardo Sacerdote’s School 
of Opera in a program of oper- 
atic excerpts. 

York City—Subscriptions for 
next season have been pouring 
into the Metropolitan Opera 
House box-office, and there has 
been a gratifying advance win- 
dow sale, 

Birmingham, Ala.—The Municipal 
Auditorium was filled for the 
concert given by 1,200 city 
school children. 

Providence, I.—A historical mu 
sica production, Music In 
America, packed the large audi- 
torium to overflowing. 

Cal. — Announcement 
as been made that the drive 
for next season’s subscriptions 
for the Philharmonic Orchestra 
concerts has succeeded beyond 
expectation, and that the 1932 
33 concerts are assured. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The Philadelphia 

onservatory of Music held its 
commencement exercises and con- 
cert at Witherspoon Hall before 
an overflow audience. 

Seattle, Wash.—Paderewski played to 
the largest audience ever assem 
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annual 
National 


attended 
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New 


Los Angeles, 





NO DEPRESSION IN MUSIC 
An Editorial 


While the Musical Courier’s summary of 
1932 continues to show surprisingly large figures, 
istic reports from abroad, a few of which are appended: 
Festival 


tried to stage her own Festa delle Rose. 

Wiirtzburg—The Mozart Festival drew a large attendance, both local and 
otherwise, despite the depression and political unrest. 

Milan—News dispatches from Cremona tell of the 
the experiment of giving opera in the Piazza del Duomo of that city (3,000 


no effect upon the concert season—at least, 
This year we had only eighty-two performances less than last. 


The Musical Courier will continue to publish these records until the list is 
There are many performances 
due to the fact that the size of the audience was not mentioned in the report, 
as definitely state 
The following list gives the date of the 
issue of the Musical Courier from which the data is gathered, the name of the 
city in which the program was held, the attendance and other information. 


(Continued from last week's issue) 


American attendance records for 


Europe also sends us optim- 


was a huge Over 5,000 
It was so successful in fact that Milan 


success. 


signal success achieved by 


been felt in the land, it had practically 
not upon the number of concerts 
Paris 


omitted in this material, 


capacity attendance 


bled in the largest auditorium 
in the city. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—The 

musical events so far 

the busiest year that the 

City has ever had 
Evanston, I1l.—Chicago 

Flock to Evanston 
Festival (headline) 
tendance much larger 
been anticipated. 
Arbor, Mich.—Huge 
hear Ann Arbor Festival. 
concerts presented Hill 
torium seats 5,000 
Portland, Me.—Lily 
before a_ capacity 
City Hall. 

Louis, Mo.—10,000 persons at 
tended the first performance of 
the St. Louis Municipal Opera 
Angeles, Cal.—The attendance 
was so large at the Pro-Arte 
Quartet (Brussels) concert that 
the public library lecture room 
was crowded, people standing 
row after row in the adjoining 
patio and corridors. 

Worth, Tex.—-12,000 witnessed 
the musical pageant at Texas 
Cc hristian University. 
Buffalo, Y.—Herman B. Moss 

gave a piano recital at the Twen 
—_ Century ( lub that filled the 
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Opera 
was as 


ail, 

Cincinnati, O.—After many 
and tribulations, the Zoo 
season for this summer 
sured when the necessary guar 

_ antee fund of $20,000 was raise: d. 

New York City—An audience of 1,11 
heard Cara voreen at the Wom. 

an’s Press Ciut 

Halifax, S Paul Althouse, 
soloist with the Choral 
filled the Capitol Theatre 
doors. 

White Plains, N. Y.—At 
chester County Center 
ence of over 1,000 witnessed 
first Ruth St. Denis Fes tival 
3,200 children participat 

Toronto, Can Boris H amb urg’s 
only cello recital f the 
br ought z audience which crowd 
ed FEato Auditorium 

] The June 
arts and flowers, with 
important part of 
drew thousands to 
Square Diana Court 
ago, Ill.—According to 
Harshbarger, president 
National Civic Mus ic Assoc 
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Katherine Carey, successer to Mrs. Bebcock’s 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and Schoel Positions Secured 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 7-2634 


WILDERMANN 


Institute of Music 
Authorized Local Center of Trinity College of Music 


‘Lond jon) 
Steinway Hall, N. Y. C. Address Secy., St. George, 8. L. 
“pecialist in Fauewon, Iratiam, SPanish and GeEMAN 


Diotiom; Lamevuacm Coacm. Reasonable ra 
1342-16th &., Brooklyn, N. ¥. Tel. BEnsonhurst 6-6146 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


— ORATORIO 














and 
Exponent of Lilli pone method 
Brupio: 015 Cammmerm Hatt, N.Y. BAvenswood 8-6965 


¢ MARGOLIS aati 


z 
L 1426 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


BERTRAM PEACOCK 


616 STEINWAY HALL 
NEW YORK 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., New York 


ELIZABETH GUTMAN 


Concert Soprano and Teacher of Singing 
118 West 57th St., N. Y. Circle 7-1900 


uSHAFFNER 


SOPRANO— Soloist St. Bartholomew's Church 
28 East 70th St., New York 
= Telephone RHinelander 4-175 


FREDERIC WARREN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

Privats aNp Ciass Lessons 
Member of American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
169 East 78th St., N. Y. C. Tel.: REgent 4-8226 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


American Composer-Pianist 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 
Address: La Mesa, Calif. 


canoune, OWE na, 


60 W. 67th St., New York City. Tel.: SUsq. 7-4950 





























BARBARA 


Be BLATHERWICK 


Coloratura Soprano 


44 Gramercy Park North, 
New York 
N. ¥. C. 


PAGANUCCI 


OPBRATIC COACH — ACCOMPANIST 
Rembrandt Studios, 152 W. 57th St., New York 
(Tel. NEvins 8-384¢@ or Circle 1-9636 for Appointment) 


KINGSBURY-CERATI 


Voice — Stracr Tecunic — Diction 
Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
70 Seventh Ave., New York Helsea 3-7786 





TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


4 W. 40th St. 
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ELEANOR STEELE 


SOPRANO 
In Europe During the Summer 
c/o American Express, Berlin, Germany 


HALL CLOVIS 


TENOR 
In Europe During the Summer 
c/o American Express, Berlin, Germany 








WIOLIN MHASTERY 


HARRY 


HONONOWVEE ¢ HE 


Studie: 1265 Walton Ave., Breax, N. Y. Tel. JEreme 7-8042 





MUSICAL 


MARGARET ROBERTS 


SOPRANO 


Mét.: Annie Friedberg, Fisk Building, New York 


SYLVIA TELL 


Dance PEpAGOGUE AND DANSEUSE 
Chicago Musical College 


FLORENCE OSTRANDER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
21 Cohawney Road, Searsdale, N. Y. 
srudion {5o9 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piewo—Horece Mans School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 














N Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St. New York Ci 
&. Studio 417 : Clrele 7-018 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
3536—79th Street, Jackson Helghts, 
Telephone: HAvemeyer 4-3800 


MME. TROTIN 


Author of “Key To MUSICIANSHIP” 
Forms Musicians (Singers and Players) 

On sale by mail only, 805 Carnegie Hall, New York 
For appointment, Tel. UNiversity 4-3803 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, IIl. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


Planist—Accompanist—Coach 
Treacuer oF Piano 

Square Studios, 16¢ W. {8rd &., N. ¥. ©. 
TRafalgar 1-67¢0 


ESTHER HARRIS 


Tracuze or Many Prominent Pune 
KIMBALL BUILDING HICAGO 


EUGENE DUBOIS 


PIANIST-TEACHER 


116 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone CIrcle 7-1953 





L. |. 




















Studio 


JOSEPH OSBORNE 


VIOLINIST 
Will accept @ limited number of pupils for season 1932-1933 
Address: 490 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel.: STagg 2-2957 


OLIV MAINE 


VOCAL ANALYST 
25 West 68th St., New York 
Tel: ENdicott 2-7909 
a Pgs 


V. NOLA fee, 


rudiments of voice culture to the highest 5 pinnacle of perfec- 
tion. Free Voice Trial. Stoupio 605, STeinwar HALL, 
New York. Tel.: CIrcle 17-4726 or STillwell 4-0679 


Sarah Peck More 


SOPRANO AND TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York Studio: 151 E. 37th St. Tel. CAledonia 5-7733 
Hartford, Conn., Studio: (Wed. & Thurs.) 142 Whiting Lane 


CARL BUSCH 


Cantata “The Hunter's Horn” 
For Baritone, 2 Horns, Woman's Chorus and Piano 
H. i. Frrzsimons, Publ., 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











Operatic and Concert 
Singer vesel Venter 
s 











MR. and MRS. 


Henry Howe HUSS 


Joint Recitals—Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
809 Steinway Bldg., 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 
Tel. MOtt Haven 9-0363, New York 


Studio: 





VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. Clrele 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





COURIER 


HARTMAN - VOLLMER 


Coach and Accompanist 
“The perfect accompanist.””—Mme. Schumann-Heink 
Stupi0: 215 W. 75th 8t., N. Y. Tel: TRafalgar 71-2377 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 


OOMPOSER-PIANIST 
Private and Class Lessons in Piano and Harmony 
205 W. 57th St., New York Circle 7-8578 


EROLA 


Singer and Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 250 W. 88th St., N. Y. SChuyler 4-2335 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 


Personal Representative Edna Horton 
1416 Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


RHEA SILBERTA 


VocaL Stupi0s 
Coaching, Opera, Concert, Oraterio and Radio 
Appointment only: 171 West 7lst St., New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-7737 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 


K R A F T 


Concert—TENOR—Oratorio 4 4 
President Columbia School of Musie 
Chicago, Ill. 
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“Net ell may become Arusts, but everyene cas 


be taught te sing artistically.” 

HAGGERTY-SNELL Vicii'Musie 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Breadway, New Yor! 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


HATTIE M ANN 


Soprano 
5246 Sheridan Road, Chicago, IIl. 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


spe ties 
Address—15 West llth St, N. Y. City 


ADOLPH PICK 


ve PEDAGOGUE — CONDUCTOR 
405 Rascher Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
a Leng Beach 2016 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 


Fine Arts Building 
CONCERT 


R * THOMP SON PIANIST 


de Accompanist—Coach—Repertoire 
A 38 W. 56th St., N. Y. Circle 7-3722 














Chicago 








JOSE NARCISO KACHIRO 


FIGUEROA 


ish Instr 


Personal Rep. : “Edna Horton, 1416 aaene Hall, N. ¥. 


RUTH RAY 


Violinist 
509 So. 


Webosh Ave. 
. Harrison 5930 








Chicago 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 








Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


BUTLER ~~. 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


t HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR Teacher 
"1 nn apn Breoklyn, N. Y. Tel MAin 6-6935 


ALVAH E. NICHOLS 


Voice Teacher and Baritone 


Address 41 Monroe St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone PRospect 9-3744 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHERMAN SQUARE StTUDIOs: 160 W. 13rd St., New York City 
Tel. TRafalgar 17-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 


IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 


BEATRICE DESFOSSES 


Sapemne 
210 East 77th St., New York City 
Telephone RHinelander 4-2174 


EDWIN SWAIN 


BARITONE TEACHER OF SINGING 


157 W. 79th St., W.Y.C. Tel. SUs. 7-1152 



































The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD. 


11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LO N, W. 1 
Complete Catalogues post free on application 




















V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
LuoconEss, a Dar, Ei 
MoCorp, Haus ILESs, CLAIRE 
145 West 80th St., New —_— 
Phone SUsquebanna 1-17763 


|| Dae 





Rudimentary Training for Beginners 
Specialist in Voice Placing 


Studio: 131 W. 110th &., 1..¥.C. Tel, MOnument 3-0777 


°| VERA NETTE 


np TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MU 
Vocal Studio: 2178 Broadway, N. Y. 





*SUs. 7-9155 





PIANO and THEORY 
Specializing in Adult Instruction. 
and Adva.ced. Poise 
Nerve Control. Con- 


on. 
16¢ W. 73ap 8t., New Yorx City 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-8788 


NAT. D. 


KANE 


CORLEEN WELLS 


Soprano—Soloist Brick Charch 
TeacHer or Voice 
Seminary, 412 Fifth Ave., 





Union Theological New York 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


Composer and Organist 


University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


Wilson LAMB 


ARITONE EACHER OF VOICE 
Available for Concert, b peer and Oratorio 
Studio: Metropolitan Building, Orange, N. J 
N. Y. Branch: 105 West 130th Street 











MOTHERS and TEACHERS 


Pg MUSIC COURSE 

For years of age. 
Bind Calle—Pictaree— Songs—Stories 
s—Piano nage ggg aN 


rk in 
tration lesson $5.00 is “sols. on =e 


‘A ELLIS PERFI 


‘ EFT. ELD 
103 East 86th 8t. NEW YORK CITY 





LILLIAN 


WECHS 


Soprano 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lilli Lehmann 
New York: NEWARK: 
160 W. 73rd St. 37 Washington St. 
ENdicott 2-6142 Market 9676 
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33,000 Singers Participate in 
Federal Saengerfest at Frankfort 


Eleventh Annual Event Demonstrates Fatherland’s Love of 
Song and Conviviality—120,000 Guests Present— 
San Francisco Sends Delegation 
HERMANN LISMANN 


FRAN KFORT-ON-THE-MAIN.—Whatever the 
ultimate outcome of the German election 
dictatorship, monarchy or civil war—the 
middle-class German burgher once again dis- 
covered his democratic heart and indulged 
it in three days of song. This year’s vocal 
Olympiad, in other words the Sangerbundes- 
fest (Federal Song Festival), was held 
against a background of black-red-gold, the 
German republican banner, and appropri- 
ately so, for it was in this liberal German 
city that the first abortive German repub- 
lic was proclaimed in 1848, under the presi- 
dency of Carl Schurz, afterwards a hero 
of the American civil war. It was the spirit 
of °48 rather than that of 1932 which pre- 
vailed during these happy though noisy three 
days, and the Hitlerian Fascist emblem, as 
well as the Imperial black-white-red, were 
surprisingly absent from the decoration 
which fairly smothered the town. 

But it was not republicanism that brought 
the singers to Frankfort; it was the fact 
that Goethe, the great national poet, was 
born here, and this is the Goethe centenary 
year. Goethe was one of the keynotes of the 
festival, and many of his verses, often set to 


music by the masters of the German Lieder, 

were set once again by the present- day com- 
posers of male choruses. German amateur 
male choruses are certainly the best in the 
world, and wherever German men get to 
gether they sing. Here, during the three 
days of song (which take place in some Ger- 
man town every four years), one heard 
them at every step. Not only in the monster 
halls and the other official places where the 
vocal contests took place, but on street cor- 
ners, in the courtyards of ancient and _ his- 
toric buildings, in the market place and in 
every restaurant and beer garden, crowded 
to the doors, the lusty voices held forth in 
four-part harmony, while the amber liquid 
flowed. 

Thirty-five thousand singers came _ to 
Frankfort from all parts of Germany; some 
even from the United States and Africa, 
while the families and camp _ followers 
brought the number of strangers up to 120,- 
000. Most of them were quartered on the 
citizens, and the fact that in the best hotels 
in town one could get rooms during the 
festival without advance reservation speaks 
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Open Air Opera in Chicago Assured 


Performances to Be Given at Soldiers Field—Annual Melba 


Scholarship Ofiered— 


‘itherspoon Not to Resign 


World’s Fair Chairmanship 
By RENE DEVRIES 


Cuicaco, ILt.—Contracts totalling $50,000, 
assuring Chicago outdoor performances of 
grand opera this month, were signed this 
week by Maestro Alfredo Salmaggi, Andrew 
Lydon, Stadium manager for the South 
Park board, and H. H. Fisher, manager of 
the opera company. Aida and Il Trovatore 
are to be presented at Soldiers Field on 
August 28 and August 31 respectively, as 
indicated in last week’s issue. 

MELBA SCHOLARSHIP 

Edoardo Sacerdote of Chicago again offers 
the Melba Scholarship, to be competed for 
during the early part of September. Last 
year the winner was Alice Phillips (chosen 
from twenty-one contestants), the judges 
being Karleton Hackett and René Devries. 
The scholarship is worth $600 and includes 
two private lessons per week as well as a 
complete course in Mr. Sacerdote’s school 
of opera for the entire year. The winner, 
as heretofore, will be chosen upon evidence 
of a future career. 

Maestro Sacerdote has made arrangements 
with the Chicago Woman’s Club for the use 
of their meaneiel fora regular series of per- 


formances by members of the Operatic Art 
Theatre in conjunction with the school. 

Both Mr. Sacerdote and his wife left 
Chicago for a short vacation and will return 
the first week in September to reopen their 
studios in the Fine Arts Bldg. 

WITHERSPOON FOR CINCINNATI 

In another part of this paper there appears 
a notice that beginning in September, Her- 
bert Witherspoon, former artistic director 
of the defunct Chicago Civic Opera, will 
join the Cincinnati Conservatory. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Witherspoon will return to 
Chicago to again head opera activities. He 
will not resign his position as chairman of 
music at the World’s Fair. 

ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 

Ellen Kinsman Mann, Chicago teacher of 
singing, was selected last week as one of 
the judges for the preliminary voice contest 
(North Side) of the Music Festival, spon- 
sored by the Chicago Tribune, to be held at 
Soldiers Field on August 20. The festival 
last year attracted an audience of 115,000 

(Continued on page 13) 





The Haslemere Festival 
The Message of Arnold Dolmetsch 


By M. MASKIEWITZ 


HASLEMERE, ENGLAND. — Arnold Dol- 
metsch, during the last eight years, has at- 
tracted music-lovers from all parts of the 
world to his music festival in the old world 
village of Haslemere in Surrey. 

As a young man Mr. Dolmetsch had a 
vision of a lost world of music and resolved 
to rediscover it. These annual festivals 
bear witness to the courage and zeal with 
which for nearly fifty years he has pursued 
that vision. Each year some new musical 
treasure is brought to light; sometimes a 
work that had been entirely forgotten, some- 
times an instrument whose voice has been 
silent for centuries. Although it is to be 
feared that Arnold Dolmetsch is tilting at 
windmills, nevertheless he has a message. 
To leave the city with its musical contro- 
versies and find oneself in an atmosphere of 
quiet and productive idealism is a source of 
inspiration to any musician. Perhaps the 
time is not far distant when most people 
will realize that, as Mr. Dolmetsch main- 
tains, the path leading to a real renaissance 
in music leads at first through the old art of 
composition, and that without a real knowl- 
edge of the mind and technic of the old 


masters there is little hope of raising a 
structure that will not be swept away by the 
first wave of changing fashion. 
MusicaAL INSTRUMENTS OF BycoNeE Days 

Here in Haslemere it is possible to hear 
unfamiliar music played on the instruments 
for which it was composed. The virginals 
and harpsichords (which can still be heard 
on rare occasions) ; the complete family of 
violins, including the lyra da braccio, the 
rebec, the lute; the chamber organ and the 
recorders, the beauty of whose tone is 
most impressive whether in association with 
harpsichord and strings or in consort—none 
of these are heard nowadays, and their 
names survive only because they are found 
in the masterpieces of literature. 

DoLMETSCH THE CRAFTSMAN 

For fifty years Arnold Dolmetsch has 
made a study of old music, and is not only 
an erudite musician, but actually the maker 
and craftsman responsible for the construc- 
tion of these instruments. Adjoining the 
Dolmetsch home is a workshop where harp- 
sichords, clavichords, spinets, viol da gam- 
bas and many other musical instruments are 


being made. It is possible for a nominal 
sum to purchase any of these instruments 
made under the direction and signed by 
Arnold Dolmetsch himself. They are equal 
in every way to the finest craftsmanship dis- 
played in the original models. Examples of 
his work are to be found in many parts of 
the world and among small circles of en- 
thusiasts, many directly inspired by the 
Dolmetsch tradition. 

Oxtp Music Aanp Its IntIMATE CHARM 

The instruments and music of those days 
were essentially created for the intimacy of 
the home and salon, and should not be heard 

(Continued on page 11) 


Chaclanett Conservatory 
Appoints Witherspoon 


Director of Music 


(Special to the Musical Courier) 
Cincinnati, O.—Herbert Witherspoon, 
concert artist, authority on voice production 
and pedagogue, formerly president of the 
Chicago Musical College, and vice- president, 


musical director and manager of the re- 
cently dissolved Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, has been appointed director of music 
and dean of the faculty of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music. This announcement 
came from the office of Matthew Addy Green, 
(Continued on page 13) 


Bradley Affiliates with Chi- 
cago Conservatory 


(Special telegram to the Musical Courier) 
Cuicaco, Int.—Kenneth M. Bradley of 
Chicago has accepted the educational direc 
torship of the Chicago Conservatory. 
RENE Devries. 
. 


Lhevinne Scores at Salzburg 


(Special telegram to the Musical 
SALzpurG, AustriA.—Josef Lhevinne, who 
was soloist at the Mozart Festival concert 
of August 7, Bruno Walter, conductor, 
scored a sensational success before a capacity 
audience, with many standing. V.N 


Courier) 





Baveno—The Baveno Folklore 


heard Rigoletto). 


given. 


this season comes across with 2,400. 


brought up to date. 


and are authoritative in content. 


N. J.—4,000 persons 
Messiah sung by 
New York University students 
Francisco, Cal.—Without any 
definite announcement as to ar 
tists or repertoire for the fall 
opera season, the association 
reported that several hundred 
season ticket reservations already 
have been received at head- 


quarters. 

White Plains, N. Y.—Both perform 
ances of the Westchester County 
Festival numerously atte ended 

Los Angeles, Cal.—Manager Tindale, 
of the Helly wood Bowl con 
certs, reports that season ticket 
subscriptions are coming in 
faster than at any time in the 
history of the “Symphonies 
under the Stars.”” The bowl 
will seat 22,000. 

Huntington, W. Va.—The first Tri 
State Music Festival (May 7-14) 
drew a _ total attendance of 
15,000. The festival will be 
given again next year. 

WwW IP eto D. C.—At the 
spring meeting of the 
Federation of Music Clubs, it 
was announced that since the 
last meeting, six months ago, 
2,000 benefit musicales had been 
presented and $200,000 realized 
to relieve distress. 

Omaha, Neb.—Nearly 4,000 
the band concert by the 
Musicians’ Association. 

Chicago, Ill.—Another huge audience 

heard Edoardo Sacerdote’s School 

of Opera in a program of oper- 
atic excerpts. 

York City—Subscriptions for 
next season have been pouring 
into the Metropolitan Opera 
House box-office, and there has 
been a gratifying advance win- 
aow ale, 

Birmingham, Ala.—The Municipal 
Auditorium was filled for the 
concert given by 1,200 city 
school children. 

Providence, I—A historical mu 
sica production, Music In 
America, packed the large audi 
torium to overflowing. 

Announcement 
that the drive 
subscriptions 
Orchestra 
beyond 

1932 


May 28—Atlantic City, 
heard the 


San 


annual 
National 


attended 
Omaha 


New 


Los Angeles, Cal. — 
as been made 
for next season’s 
for the Philharmonic 
concerts has succeeded 
expectation, and that the 
33 concerts are assured 
Philadelphia, Pa.—The_ Philadelphia 
‘onservatory of Music held its 
commencement exercises and con- 
cert at Witherspoon Hall before 
an overflow at. ool 
Seattle, Wash.—Paderewski played to 
the largest audience ever assem 





NO DEPRESSION IN MUSIC 
An Editorial 


While the Musical Courier’s summary of 
1932 continues to show surprisingly large figures, Europe also sends us optim- 
istic reports from abroad, a few of which are appended: 

Festival 
spectators flocked from remote corners. It was so successful in fact that Milan 
tried to stage her own Festa delle Rose. 

Wiirtzburg—The Mozart Festival drew a large attendance, 
otherwise, despite the depression and political unrest. 

Milan—News dispatches from Cremona tell of the signal success achieved by 
the experiment of giving opera in the Piazza del Duomo of that city (3,006 


Paris—Though the time’s malady has been felt in the 
no effect upon the concert season—at least, 
This year we had only eighty-two performances less 


The Musical Courier will continue to publish these records until the list is 
There are many performances 
due to the fact that the size of the audience was not mentioned in the report, 
and we quote only from such articles as definitely state capacity attendance 
The following list gives the date of the 
issue of the Musical Courier from which the data is gathered, the name of the 
city in which the program was held, the attendance and other information. 


(Continued from last week's issue) 


American attendance records for 


was a huge success. Over 5,000 


both local and 


land, it had practically 
not upon the number of concerts 
than last. Paris 


omitted in this material, 


bled in the 1uditorium 
in the city. 
Pittsburgh, Pa The 
musical events so far 
the busiest year that the 
City has ever had 
Evanston, I1l.—Chicago 
Flock to Evanston 
Festival (headline) . 
tendance much larger 
been anticipated. 
Arbor, Mich.—Huge audiences 
hear Ann Arbor Festival. Six 
concerts presented. Hill Audi 
torium seats 5,000 
Portland, Me.—Lily 
before a capacity 
City Hall. 
Louis, Mo 
tended the 
the St. Louis 


largest 


number of 
f represent 
Steel 


Music 
North 


Lovers 
Shore 


June 4 


At 
had 


than 


Ann 


Pons appeared 
audience at 


10,000 
first 


June 11—St persons at 
performance of 
Municipal Opera 
Angeles, Cal The attendance 
was so large at the Pro-Arte 
Quartet (Brussels) concert that 
the public library lecture room 
was crowded, people standing 
row after row in the adjoining 
patio and corridors 

forth, Tex 12,000 witnessed 
the musical pageant at Texas 

Christian University 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Herman B. Moss 
gave a piano recital at the Twen 
tieth Century Club that filled the 
hall. 

Cincinnati, O After many trials 
and tribulations, the Zoo Opera 
season for this summer was as 
sured when the 
antee $2 


Los 


Fort 


necessary guar 
fund of $20,000 was raised 
New York City—An audience of 1,100 
hez ard Cara Verson at the Wom 
an’s Press Club 
Halifax, 
soloist with 
filled the ¢ 
doors. 

June 18 fhite Plains, N. Y.—At 
chester County Center 
ence of over 1,000 witr 
first Ruth St. Denis 
3,200 children  particip 

ronto, Can Bo 
only cello recital 
brought an aud 

ed Faton 

icago, Ill 

arts and 

important 

drew tl sar 
Squz Di na (¢ 
cago, Ill 
Hasahbataer.. 
National Civi ‘ 
none of the 257 cities | 
Civic Musi Assi »ciat 
ried about possible deficits 
raising of guar 
finance the presentation of 
certs. 


(io be ¢ 


Althouse 
Choral Union 
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THe Neep FoR More AND Better Equipped TEACHERS 


By NELL GRISCOM GILLARD 


Municipal University of Omaha, Neb. 


F all teachers of school music (including 
the kindergarten teachers) in the schools 
of the United States were required to 
measure up to specific national standards, 
not only in the matter of college credits, but 
in {1) understanding of the subject matter, 
(2) understanding of youth, and (3) ability 
to inspire and to promote youth’s desire to 
le there would doubtless be a vast army 
f teachers moving out of the profession, 
«degrees or no degrees. 

Whether there would then be an 
quate number of unemployed thus pre- 
pared to meet the requirements of the 
posts vacated, would be another interesting 


earn, 


ade- 
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Department 


there were not, 
ce sirable 
that 
dissi 


consideration ut, e if 

the situation would | ar mort 
than the continuance poor teaching 
has been the cause of so much voice 
pation in our schools. 

Phat there is 
the line 
olf out-ot-tune 
ing schools 
to take pre 
mitted rs “9 ory 
of the fact th 


a cog loose somewhere along 
is evidenced in the large percentage 
voices entering teacher-train 
students are compelled 
fore they can be ad 
subjects by reason 
someone failed in efficient 
sender of music. One such stu 
dent remarked: “I have been out-of-tune all 
my life. I did so long to sing when a little 
child, but somehow | was always off the 
pitch—now I hate music; on how I hate it!’ 
Why was this desire to sing not capitalized? 
Why was this permitted to dissipate 
until discouragement grew into a bitter hat 
And here was a candidate for a normal 
music as a required 

subject ! 1is example is one of many in 
dividuals who find themselves in pre-course 
classes as a result of inadequate early train 
ing. Furthermore, this student might have 
been using the ible time in a regu 
lar college credit course 

Again, not long ago, a 
entering the university was 
happened that he attended a certain high 
school for four years and had not availed 
himself of the eptionally fine opportunity 
open to students of that high school in glee 
work. His reply was, that not until near the 
close of his senior year when, by chance, he 
attended a concert given by the a cappella 
choir, * he pongo what he had missed 
He said, “You see, after the sixth grade, I 
lost out sé mnchow . music, and so, ales I 
went to high school, I didn’t thing it worth 
while to teh er with it again.” Now, who 
was responsible for the fact that this boy 
“lost out?” Perhaps, if we could meet the 
teacher of this youth when he was in the 
seventh grade, and could ask her something 
about his losing out, she would defend 
self as did the music teacher of a certain 
first grade child whose mother called in 
great concern regarding her child’s lack of 
progress in “finding the right tune.” She 
said, “Well, Mrs. — you see there are 
more than fifty children in the first grade 
room, and I don’t have time to help all of the 
non-singers every day 

Granting that fifty 
hardly an educational 


These 
courses be 
course 


schol 


VoIce 


training ( ith 


same valu 


young man 
asked how it 


children to a room is 
situation, this does 


Municipal University of Omaha, 


net lessen the teacher’s responsibility, nor 
foes it serve as a legitimate excuse for neg- 
lecting the non-singers. This condition 
gives the teacher an opportunity to show her 
ability to do one hundred per cent work un- 
der adverse circumstances, and if she is, 
in any sense of the word, an efficient teacher, 
she will grasp the opportunity after the 
manner of progressive teachers and care- 
fully analyze and meet squarely her problem. 
She will then set about to find the best solu- 
tion. The old common-place, “Where there’s 
a will, there’s a way,” was never truer than 
today. 

It is 


true that we find here and there 


IN EURHYTHMICS, 


Nebr. 


school systems that have made large musical 
progress. Investigation proves the result is 
due to the fact that these systems employ 
teachers who are not only prepared to do a 
high type of work, but who are steadily en- 
riching that preparation by keeping up with 
the newer educational practices through 
reading, continued study, and through close 
contact with their professional associations. 

But we find too many teachers resting 
upon their degrees, and wholly satisfied with 
their present level of ability, or rather disa- 
bility. We find teachers who do not return 
to summer school or enroll in extension 
courses to benefit by the “good brushing up” 
which they sorely need, or to receive new 
inspiration which is equally valuable. Neith- 
er do we find them realizing sufficiently what 
it means to them as teachers to belong to and 
attend their national conferences from which 
no school music teacher can afford to be 
absent. Many of these teachers are actually 
ignorant of the newer developments in music 
education, yet they even dare to go into state 
teacher associations, and give demonstrations 
in school music activities that smack of edu- 
cational doctrines long since exploded. And, 
strange to say, they are given a hearty hand 
in applause which proves that the teacher- 
audience is also behind the times or else 
wonderfully courteous. 

School music teachers are not engaged to 
train children in musical activities, but to 
inspire in them a response to beauty; to edu- 
cate them through music which is a very 
different thing. Education means wholesome 
participation in, and response to, new and 
varied experiences thereby building up large 
and continuous growth of mind, body, and 
soul. Music offers wonderfully sound op- 
portunities for the child’s spontaneous ex- 
pression. But so frequently we find teach- 
ers missing the whole point by continually 
training children in music rather than edu- 
cating them through music. The result is 
always a mechanical, rather than a creative 
response. 

Children are the same everywhere and 
never before have we had such a wealth of 
beautiful material to offer, but even so, we 
have only to travel around, visiting various 
school systems and listening (if we can bear 
it) to the so-called “music” lessons, to real- 
ize how far we have yet to go if we hope 
to produce a musical nation. No one can 
convince the writer that little children enjoy 
singing with tones of poor quality much 


less with off-pitch voices. If children are 
really not disturbed by this type of singing, 
it is, no doubt, due to the fact that their 
ear training has been sadly neglected and 
they have missed the happy experience of 
singing in perfect tune, which is most neces- 
sary to their musical growth. 

Certainly we can never hope to be a musi- 
cal nation until every teacher realizes his 
individual responsibility in establishing in 
the minds of the pupils a true and beautiful 
tone concept. Aims and objectives are noth- 
ing unless one has the power to inspire 
youth with a worthwhile vision of the goal 
and then guide him happily to its full at- 
tainment. How frequently is the hope of 
obtaining the goal lost through inefficient 
guiding during the learning process. 

It has been said, and justly so, that of 
all the phases of school music, tone quality 
is the least understood and the most neg- 
lected. Neglected, no doubt, because it is 
misunderstood, misunderstood because train- 
ing-schools have failed to impress and dem- 
onstrate the full meaning and importance of 
good tone quality; what it is, how to get it, 
and how to keep it when once attained. Just 
recently someone ventured to assert that 
community singing has practically died out 
because it is no longer good enough to be 
interesting. The community is made up not 
oniy of the school children of yesterday, 
but of the school children of today and if 
community singing has died out because it 
was not good enough to be listened to, it 
would seem fit for teachers in this impor- 
tant field of music education, and Sunday- 
School superintendents too who are always 
exhorting children to “sing louder,” to get 
together and decide what to do about it. 

The establishing of a good tone concept 
begins not in the high school but in the 
pre-school and kindergarten, and yet right 
here we find many teachers lacking seriously 
in the ability to understand and to correctly 
treat the child-voice. 

While the nursery school is hardly 
launched yet, we have gone sufficiently far 
to realize that it is of large importance and 
also that skillful teaching is the first essen- 
tial for its success. In our university ex- 
perimental classes we enroll three and four- 
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who is listening for the 
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codrdination, sing out-of-tune. 
then 


year old children, a large percentage of whom 
are non-singers. It is amazing to see how 
much these little people learn through crea- 
tive activity. We give equal opportunity to 
the tonal and rhythmic projects, as far as 
possible, with the result that rhythm, which 
is so generally given first place, appears to 
be of no greater interest than the tonal 
games. We find that these off-pitch voices 
respond much more readily to treatment 
than do the same types found in the first 
grade after continuing as  non-singers 
throughout the kindergarten. However, 
much skill and deep understanding is re- 
quired of the pre-school teacher. 

One only needs to visit a first grade music 


1TMENT 
will match with his voice, 
of non-singer who, because of inattentivencss to pitch, sings out-of-tune. 
piano, is demonstrating the treatment for non-singers 
She is striking the 


tone which he 


class at the beginning of the semester and 
take note of the band of incoming off-pitch 
voices from the kindergarten to realize how 
little has been accomplished by the kinder- 
garten teacher in behalf of these tiny-tot 
voices, at an age, too, when their difficulties 
are most easily erased. There are two direct 
causes for this situation; (1) in many school 
systems the city music supervisor is not 
given jurisdiction over the kindergarten mu- 
sical activities. This is a serious mistake. 
If the music supervision is efficient he is 
interested in and should be responsible for 
all of the music from the nursery school 
through the high school. (2) Many kinder- 
garten teachers are inadequately prepared in 
either or both voice and piano. Others who 
have acceptable background in piano and 
voice are lacking in a full knowledge of the 
child-voice and therefore, have not the abil- 
ity to give to the child the correct use of 
his vocal instrument. This means giving him 
the use of his singing voice in the shortest 
possible time. Neglect to clear up off-pitch 
voices is usually observed where teachers 
have not made a clear diagnosis of the type, 
or where teachers are not familiar with the 
correct treatment for these various types of 
non-singers. To permit a child to sing over 
a long period of time with an out-of-tune 
voice will cause his interest to lag and stunt 
his desire to sing beautifully. The ability 
to rightly direct a little child to find his 
singing voice should be one of the essential 
requirements for kindergarten teachers. 

The importance of the beauty of tone used 
in the first introduction of music to little 
children cannot be over-estimated. Yet, how 
frequently we find the kindergarten teachers, 
upon whom the greatest responsibility rests, 
wholly lacking in true musical background 
and ability to present to the child a really 
beautiful tone-picture—so lovely that he will 
be inspired to desire it for his very own. 

In music as in the study of language, the 
ear is the arbiter of that which is good and 
beautiful in tone quality, therefore, large 
opportunity should be given for the cultiva- 
tion of the ear. This is of primary impor- 
tance. The earlier this active listening be- 
gins, the sooner will good tone concept be 
established. Little children can be led very 


FOR NON-SINGERS 

belongs to that type 
Lois, seated at the 

because of lack of vocal muscle 

“listen,” “think the tone,” 


who, 
key ready to 


“sing the tone.” 


early to discriminate between good and bad 
tone quality. 

Unless the teacher is capable of leading 
non-singers into the consciousness of true 
pitch and from this to find and enjoy self- 
expression in beautiful tones, she cannot 
hope to fulfill her mission. 

To start the child’s voice out right in the 
very beginning, to teach him to listen for 
beauty in tone until his ear will accept noth- 
ing short of lovely tone quality means every- 
thing to his future joy in, and response to, 
good music. No one enjoys making any- 
thing if compelled to work with poor tools. 
Then let us see that these little tots are 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Does CHORUS-WoRK HELP 
OR HINDER THE VOICE-STUDENT? 


By HENRY W. BEY 


It is rather difficult to estimate in any 
general way the effect of chorus-work upon 
the voice-student. Voice-training is so much 
an individual matter. What applies to one 
student may not affect another at all. In 
my endeavor to find a satisfactory solu- 
tion to this problem, I had to review care- 
fully my own experiences, first as a voice- 
student, then as a voice-teacher and also as a 
chorus-director. May I be pardoned, there- 
fore, if, in the course of this discussion, I 
make rather frequent references to my own 
personal experiences. 

Chorus-work should, and I think, usually 
does, play an important part in the musical 
life of a voice-student. In most cases, he 
enjoys it thoroughly and it certainly is a 
valuable experience to him, if for no other 
reason than that he becomes acquainted with 
the great treasures of choral literature. In 
many places, opportunities of this kind are 
only too limited. There is danger, however, 
that he be called upon to do too much work 
of this kind while he is a student. Especially 
is this so if he is attending college. There 
are the glee clubs, choral societies, special 
choruses of all kinds, and usually also the 
church choirs that make insistent demand 
upon him to give generously of his time and 
talent while he is in the process of forming 
correct vocal habits or of overcoming faulty 
ones. Reviewing my own experiences of this 
time, I find that I was busy almost every 
evening with some work of this kind. I 
enjoyed every bit of it and I know it gave 
me just what I needed in practical musical 
knowledge and experience. But the ques- 
tion arises; dues this chorus-work help the 
student to gain anything besides musical 
knowledge and experience? Does he gain 
vocally or is his growth in voice develop- 
ment retarded thereby ? 


Coward, in his book, Choral Technique 
and Interpretation, certainly gives the im- 
pression that under a good conductor, who 


understands voice and is in sympathy with 
its peculiarities and problems, a voice-student 
should learn a great deal that can be help- 
ful to him in his voice-training. Perhaps 
that is where the answer to this question lies. 

Given a good conductor only good will re- 
sult for the voice-student. But it seems to 
me, that does not answer the question fully. 
In order to make my point clear, I will again 
refer to an experience of my student days. 
I had the privilege of doing most of my 


chorus-work at college under a very fine 
and inspiring conductor. He was also my 
voice-teacher and sympathized thoroughly 


with my problems. In his studio he made 
a statement to me at one time which [| think 
was significant so far as it helps me to un- 
derstand the value of hog work to the 
voice-student. He said, “You do very well 
in glee club, choral union, and even in your 
quartet work. There your voice rings out 
clear and free. I can find but little fault 
with it there. -But here in the studio when 
you sing alone you sing differently. You 
do almost everything wrong then.” In other 
words, I was not able to apply in my in- 
dividual work what I had learned, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, under the inspiration of 
the conductor and of my fellow chorus- 
members in my chorus-work. Perhaps this 
difficulty was only peculiar to me, but later 
experience as a vocal-teacher and as a 
chorus-director bears me out in the conclu- 
sion I want to draw from this incident. 


Chorus-work under good conductors pro- 
duces good chorus singers but very little 
more. Only in rare cases will, I think, any 
chorus-member improve greatly as a soloist, 
as a result of such training. Any real and 
lasting discovery in regard to overcoming 
the difficulties that bar pe individual voice- 
student from the goal of fine and pleasing 
tone-production, must after all be found 
through the most painstaking work in the 
private voice studio and in the daily indi- 
vidual practise of the student. There can be 
no question, however, that chorus work un- 
der expert direction can and usually does 
supplement the work done in the voice 
studio. The reverse is still more true; what 
is accomplished in the voice-studio supple- 
ments and aids the work done in choruses. 
Stated in general terms then, chorus-work is 
valuable to the voice-student only in so far 
as it helps to broaden his musical knowledge 
and make of him an efficient and valuable 
chorus-member. This is of course highly 
desirable and he needs this training to be- 
come fully developed in all the requirements 
of his profession. Any further value so far 
as materially helping him to become an ef- 
ficient vocal soloist is practically negligible. 

I cannot close this discussion without 
pointing out at least a few conditions under 
which chorus-work may be a_ hindrance 
rather than a help to the voice-student. There 
are of course many hindrances, especially 
where choral conditions are far from ideal, 
but the more subtle dangers often lie where 
the conditions are most inviting to the voice- 
student. It is sad but true that supposedly 
good conductors are often woefully lack- 
ing in sympathetic consideration for the 
variability of the human voice. In_ their 
endeavor to keep the singing of their chor- 
uses always up to par even at rehearsals, 
they are often guilty of driving the voices 
too hard. With young voices especially, who 
are still in the developing age, this may re- 
sult in serious voice-strain. That this is not 
just an imaginary danger I know from per- 
sonal experience. Such chorus-work, even 
though the musical results seem entirely sat- 
isfactory to the listening public, can and 
often do prove a hindrance rather than a 
help to the voice-student. 

Another condition under which a voice- 
student may suffer from chorus-work is 
where ambitious chorus-work is carried on 
with insufficient rehearsing. In this day it 
seems especially difficult to have choruses re- 
hearse as often as they should. If a great 
deal has to be accomplished in one or only a 
few rehearsals, the danger always arises 
that the voices may be overworked. Diffi- 
cult music can be sung easily and with no 
strain on the voices, not alone when the 
music has been adequately prepared, but 
when the voices have become adjusted to 
each other through much singing together. 

I am certain that the few famous choruses 
of this country can render their long pro- 
grams of the most difficult music so superbly 
well and with such apparent ease and com- 
fort to the voices largely through the magic 
of daily rehearsing. 

These two dangers of chorus-work to the 
voice student have been only very sketchily 
suggested. There are others, of course, but 
it is not the purpose of this paper to go ex- 
haustively into that side of the question. In 
fact, chorus-work, as such, is so important 
a factor in the complete development of a 
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17,000 HEAR GERSHWIN PROGRAM AT THE 
LEWISOHN STADIUM IN NEW YORK 
4,000 Protesting Persons 


An all-time attendance record was established for the 


in New York on August 16 when 17,000 persons jammed their way into the huge 
amphitheatre and filled every available seat and standing room, overflowing the aisles, 
stairs, towers and other spaces. It is also estimated over 4,000 others, protesting, 
were turned away. 


Turned Away 


Lewisohn Stadium Concerts 








singer that its advantages far outweigh the 
disadvantages and dangers it may harbor for 
the voice-student. However, I think it is 
important for the voice-student to appraise 
this work at its true value and to know how 
to take advantage of the help he may get 
from it and if possible avoid its dangers. 


Schellings End European Vacation 
Ernest Schelling, conductor of the Con- 


certs for Children and Young People of the 
New York Philharmonic, accompanied by 





SCHELLING 


ERNEST 
August 17, 
Schelling has 
Swit- 


his wife, returned from Europe, 
on the SS. Champlain. Mr. 
been at his villa at Celigny Garengo, 


zerland, since May, his quiet vacation there 
being marked by one dramatic episode 
when he saved Mrs. Robert Pell from 


drowning. Mr. and Mrs. Schelling left New 
York for Maine where they are spending the 
rest of the summer at Lang Syne, Bar 
Harbor. He resumes the concerts for chil- 
dren and young people on November 12. 


Roerich Art Center Plans Active 


Season 

Roerich Hall, New York, the skyscraper 
edifice which houses the Roerich Museum 
and the Master Institute of United Arts, will 
be the center of an increased number of 
concerts, lectures and art exhibitions next 
winter, according to Louis L. Horch, presi- 
dent. There are a large number of dwell- 
ing apartments in the building, which is also 
the home of the cultural societies connected 
with the international movement sponsored 
by Nicholas Roerich and his associates. 

Professor Roerich, now in Naggar, in the 
Punjab Province of India, where he is paint- 
ing, may return to the New York organiza- 
tion this winter. Formerly head of a large 


art school in pre-revolutionary Petrograd, 
Professor Roerich is also a poet, writer, 
scientist and archeologist. Since leaving 


Russia he has made five expeditions to Cen- 
tral Asia and journeys for research to 
French India and western Tibet. 

The New York museum contains over 
1,000 pictures from Professor Roerich’s 
brush, and also many rare books and other 
mementos from Tibet. Mr. Horch is assist- 
ed in his management of Roerich Hall by 
Frances Grant, trustee and director of the 
Roerich Museum Press; E. J. Lichtmann, 


vice-president, trustee and director of Urus- 
vati with Dr. George Roerich; M. M. Licht- 
mann, trustee, and his wife, Sina Lichtmann, 


director of the Master Institute. The Mas- 
ter Institute offers training in many branches 
of art, including music, architecture, sculp- 
ture and painting. There are many scholar- 
ships, among them several for blind students. 


Goldman Band Programs 
The Goldman Band series of outdoor con- 
certs presented at New York University and 
on the Mall, Central Park, New York, con- 
tinued with programs offering excerpts from 


Beethoven and Schubert symphonies; 
Haydn’s Farewell Symphony; a Wagner 
program; various operatic selections, and 


cornet solos by Del Staigers, which have be- 
come a regular feature of these concerts. 
There were also Williams’ Old English 


Suite and Ravel’s Bolero, as well as Strauss 


waltzes and other short popular composi 
tions. The week marked the eve of the sea 
son's close. Edwin Franko Goldman con 
ducted. 


Metropolitan Signs 
Olczewska 


Maria Olczewska, contralto, comes to the 
Metropolitan Opera Company in 1932-33, it 
has been announced. Mme. Olczewska, who 
has been prominent abroad for some time, 
and who has sung with the Chicago 
Civic Opera since 1928, includes in her 
repertoire the roles of Fricka, Waltraute, 
Brangaene, and other Wagnerian characters, 
as well as Carmen and Amneris. The con 
tralto is a native of Augsburg, Austria. Her 
first operatic appearances were with the 
Leipsic Opera in 1920. She was with this 
organization until 1923, and has sung with 
the Vienna State Opera for seven years 


ell Booked 
excellent 
season. 


Hurok Attractions W 


S. Hurok reports bookings for 
his attractions next The Sanger 
knaben, to come to this country for the first 
time, open their tour in Washington, D. (¢ 
on November 1. In addition to twenty-five 
definite dates arranged in the East, the boys 
will also be heard on the Pacific Coast, in 
cluding an appearance with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra Escudero, the 
Spanish dancer, has his first engagement of 
the new season on October 17 in Philadel 


phia. He will go to the Coast where his 
time will be occupied until February, 1933 
Shan-Kar, Oriental dancers, come in Janu 
ary to tour the East and South. Mary Wig- 


man and her group of dancers arrive the lat 
ter part of December, returning to Lon 
don for a reéngagement in March. Her 
tour here will include the Pacific Coast. 
Another new attraction this season will 
be the Teatro dei Piccoli due in New York 
the latter part of November or early De- 
cember. Egon Petri, pianist, arrives here 
early in November for a long tour. Another 
pianist to be heard throughout the country 
for the first time is Poldi Milner, sixteen 
year old girl. Juliette Lippe and Sonia 
Sharnova, dramatic soprano and contralto, 
respectively, also have extensive bookings. 
Tulsa Hears Third Season of Sum- 
mer Orchestra Concerts 
Tutsa, Oxita.—The University of 
Symphony Orchestra, George C. Baum con 
ductor, concluded their 1932 season on 
August 11, having, between that date and 
June 9, been heard by 30,000 persons at their 
concerts in Skelly Stadium. This orchestra, 
which is only three years old, has a mem- 
bership of seventy-five. The original body 
had forty players. In its short existence this 
organization has constantly increased the 
number of its concerts and played to steadily 


Tulsa 


large attendance. There is no deficit and 
the demand for tickets has been growing 
each year. 


Oklahoma artists of recognized 
prominence are the soloists. R 
, ’ ; Te j 
Vanda Nomicos in Recital 
Vanda Nomicos gave a recital in 
Hampton, L. I., on August 12. Her pro- 
gram included Russian, French, German and 
English songs. The last group was made up 
of four request numbers, sung in English, 
[he Soldier’s Bride by Rachmaninoff, 


East 


Rybner’s Pierrot, In Dream (Kramer) and 
Love’s Philosophy (Quilter). The accom 
panist was Wilfred Pelletier, conductor of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company Miss 
Nomicos is a native of Tiflis, Russia. She 
came to America after the revolution and 
took up her musical career here Her 
roles included that of Rose Marie in the 
musical comedy of that name She is 


married to David Shoemaker 
> ; > y 
Peter Chambers at Seagle Colony 
Peter Chambers, basso of the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company, is spending August 
at the Oscar Seagle Colony at Schroon 
Lake in the Adirondacks. Mr. Chambers, 
formerly a member of the American Opera 
Company, has also sung in various Broadway 
productions. 


Rosa Ponselle Entirely Recovered 
Rosa Ponselle, having visited Milan and 
Paris, is now in St. Moritz, Switzerland. 
Word from the Metropolitan Opera soprano 
is to the effect that she has entirely recov- 
ered from her recent illness. Before return- 
ing the early part of October for her fall 
tour, Miss Ponselle will re-visit Paris. 
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Albertina Rasch Ballet at 
Lewisohn Stadium 


Dimitri Tiomkin’s Music Vigorous and 
Compelling—Same Program Given on 
Three Evenings, Each Before a 
Capacity Audience 
The Albertina Rasch 
bow to Stadium audiences on Aug 
fore 14,000—the stone seats packed ca- 
pacity and the field holding rows extra 
chairs to accommodate the crowd. By the 
time the orchestra—directed by Hugo 
Riesenfeld and augmented for the occasion 
had gathered to begin the proceedings with 
the overture to Mozart's Marriage of Figaro, 
scarcely a vacancy left for late 


Dancers made the 
y. be 


there was 
comers 
The term 
formance 
dancing alone, but the 
choreography, and scenic and lig! 
the music, with the exception of items by 
Mozart and Prokofieff, having com 
posed by Dimitri Tiomkin with a view to 
such interpretation, hz vigor, rhythmic 
force and melodic rm Phe 
ground was designed by Walter Walden 
especially to emphasize the relation between 
the modern dance and modern architecture 
Mozart’s Divertimento No. 10, intended, 
according to the program notes, to convey a 
subtle suggestion of Colonial times and the 
earliest days of dancing in America, brought 
a bevy of yourig ladies, gowned in eighteenth 
century silks and powdered wig This 
yielded to the barbaric interlude, Fiesta, into 
which Mr. Tiomkin has incorporated a va- 
riety of Pan-American rhythms, both the 
music and the dancing interpreting the tra 
ditional Spanish lines after the bolder and 
more anguiar modern school. Deems Taylor 
and Maurice de Packh were the orchestra 
tors of Fiesta. 
Cakewalk, 


“ballet” as applied to 
taken to mean, 
composi 


may be 
ing effects ; 


been 


tage back- 


Groie as sym 
phonic transcriber), was presented by two 
agile and bizarrely costumed members of 
the group, and brought suc h appl: 4use as to 
leave no choice but repetition. Negro 
chant, which enlisted the services of Eve 
Jessye’s Negro Chorus, owes its or- 
chestral setting to Mr. Grofé. This was the 
most number of the evening, the 
wild melancholy finding expression 
in the through the and 
in the plastic figures of the ensemble. Pre- 
lude and Valse Romantique, with their 
smooth, gliding rhythms, were in sharp con 
trast to the Negro interlude. The disson 
ances of the March trom Prokofieft’s Love 
of Three Oranges were echoed in the blar 
ing colors and tortuous motions of its in 
terpreters Scherzo Humoresque showed 
Mme. Rasch and Mr. Tiomkin in a satiric 
mood, their irony inspired by the ballet girl 
paintings of Renoir. The finale, which 
entitled Today, brought the whole en 
to the stage to be galvanized int 
by the crackling nism of the music 
If, as has been said, Mme. Rasch and Mr 
Tiomkin intend to create an American ballet 
to embody all the elements of our polyglot 
nationalism, they could ask for no greater 
encouragement than the size and enthusiasm 
of this audience. Stormy punctu 
ated the evening, and at the end the com- 
poser dance mistress were the re- 
cipients of cordial appreciation he two 
collaborators already have the basic inspira 
tion toward a_ national dance 
They have achieved the coordination of 
melodic and chor pattern 
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also 


serious 
racial 


instruments, voices 


was 
semble 
motion 
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expression 
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sary for coherent presentation of their con- 
ceptions. And their Stadium début gave 
strong indication that they have that other 
indispensable element—a receptive audience 
Phi s program was given on three evenings, 
ach bringing capacity audie nees. M. 


Evelyn Brandt to Preset Morning 
Musicales 

Brandt, personal representative of 

prominent artists, is sponsoring 

Tuesday morning musicales 

New York, during 1932- 


Evelyn 
1 number o1 
j 1 ot five 
at the Essex House, 


EVELYN BRANDT 


November 1, presents 
-Piano Ensemble, 


first of these, 
aolo Gallico Three 
Frances Sebel and Edward Ransome. The 
events to follow are recitals by Emma 
Redell, Marian Kerby and John Jacob Niles, 
the Durieux String Ensemble and others to 
later. Miss Brandt has long 
n mind several projects for bringing 
nt artists before a greater number of 
c lovers and believes that this is a pro 

time to put these ideas into effect. 


33. The 
the P. 
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announced 


Son Born to the Beryl 
Rubinsteins 

Rubinstein, pianist, and director of 
Institute of Music, and Mrs. 
parents of a son, born 
m August 7. Mrs. Rubinstein is the former 
Elsa Landesman of Cleveland. They have 
one other child, Ellen, who is three years old. 


Be ryl 
the Cleveland 
Rubinstein are the 


Cleveland Institute Faculty on 
Vacation 

a aculty members of the Cleveland In- 
stitute of Music, Cleveland, Ohio, are on va- 
or until the beginning of the fall term, 
September 15. Visitors to their home cities 
include Alice Chalifoux, harpist, of Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; Ruth Edwards, pianist, Min- 
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NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO 711 FIFTH 
AVE NEWYORKCITY NY-WANT TO THANK YOU 
FOR THE OPPORTUNITY OF PLAYING YOUR CON- 
IT WAS SPLENDID AND WE HAVE 
HAD WONDERFUL COMMENT BEST WISHES 


PAUL WHITEMAN 





in Jazz.” 





The above was received by Robert Braine after a performance of his 
The solo part was played by Josef Stopak 


“Concerto 
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Bertha K. Giles, pianist, Haverhill, 
and Evelyn School, instructor in 

Ann Arbor, Mich. Victor de 
head of the institute cello depart- 
is in Maine with Mrs. de Gomez and 
their daughter, Ethel. Other New England 
visitors include Marie Martin, violinist, at 
Cape Cod; Dorothy Price, pianist, in New 
Hampshire; Corinne Rogers, pianist, and 
Gladys Wells of the Dalcroze Eurythmics 
department, in Maine. Arthur Loesser, 
pianist, and Mrs. Loesser are in New York. 
Charles Massinger, tenor, is the guest of 
friends in New Jersey, while Ward Lewis, 
composer, and head of intermediate theory, 
is on the Virginia coast. Among _ those 
abroad are Maurice Hewitt and Marcel 
Salzinger, directors of the violin and 
departments. 


neapolis ; 
Mass., 

English, 
Gomez, 
ment, 


voice 


Levitzki for United States and 
Europe in 1932-1933 

Mischa Levitzki, pianist, who reverses the 
usual order of things by spending his vaca 
tions in the United States and apportioning 
his winter concert tours among the conti- 
nents, has extensive plans for the coming 
season. He begins his concert season with 
an appearance in Newark, N. J., on October 
27, after which he is booked for an Ameri- 
can tour which will keep him here until late 
February, when he sails for Europe. The 
pianist has not been heard in Europe since 
1930, his American and Australian tours 
having occupied him in the interval. Now 
his bookings include recitals and appearances 
as soloist with orchestra in England, France, 
Germany, Hungary and Holland. He is to 
begin his European tour in Brussels next 
March Two recitals in London follow, 
after which he will be heard in Vienna and 
in Budapest with the Budapest Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under the direction of his former 
teacher, Ernest von Dohnanyi. Levitzki’s 
New York recital is set for Carnegie Hall 
in January, and he is to be heard again in 
New York on the Columbia University con- 
cert course. 


Pons Returns to America in 
September 


Following seven operatic performances at 
the Teatro Colon, a farewell concert was 
arranged on August 17 for Lily Pons. The 
next day she sailed for Montevideo for ap- 
pearances in opera and concert. On Sep- 
tember 15 Miss Pons will take passage for 
New York, arriving September 27. She 
is to sing with the San Francisco Opera 
Company, beginning October 17, and prior to 
that will give concerts in Harrisburg, Den- 
ver, Minneapolis, Dayton, Claremont, Cal., 
and Los Angeles. 


Paris Musicale hor | Morgan Trio 

The Morgan Trio recently appeared at a 
musicale given by Mary Moore Orr of 
Paris. As Mrs, Campbell-Tipton was one 
of the guests at the musicale, special inter- 
est centered in the trio’s own transcription 
of her husband’s The Spirit Flower. 

During their stay in Paris the Misses 
Morgan added to their repertoire music from 
the Bibliotheque Nationale. Many of these 
compositions have not been heard publicly 
for 200 years. 


Bonelli for Opera and Concert 
on Coast 


Richard Bonelli, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, is to sing with the San 
Francisco Opera Company in October, ap- 
pearing in the leading baritone rdles of 
Rigoletto, Pagliacci, Traviata, Trovatore and 
other productions. Before returning East 
Mr. Bonelli is scheduled for a concert tour 
opening on the Pacific Coast with recitals 
in Bellingham, Wash., Sacramento and 
Claremont, Calif. 


Wyman Elected Director of Bald- 
win Piano Company 
O.—Philip Wyman, vice- 
Baldwin Piano Company, 
was elected a director to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of George W. Arm- 
strong, Jr. As yet the directors have not 
named a chairman of the board, a position 
also left vacant by the late Mr. Armstrong. 

M. D 


CINCINNATI, 
president of the 


John Crouch Heard at Edwin 
Hughes’ Studio 

John Crouch, one of the outstanding 
members of Edwin Hughes’ master classes, 
gave the fifth of the annual summer recitals 
at the Hughes New York studio on August 
10. His program held adagio in G minor (Gra- 
zioli-Friedmann), gigue in E minor (Loeilly- 
Godowsky ) and a Mozart sonata in the sec- 
tion allotted to the classic idiom. Schu- 
mann’s Kreisleriana and Liszt’s Spanish 
Rhapsodie represented the romantic element, 
and there were two Debussy pieces. 

Mr. Crouch’s pianism represents a strong 
union of the technical ani interpretative ele- 
ments. He has a swift and fluent command 
of coloring and nuance and a touch which 
compasses sonority and delicacy. His tem- 
perament, an adaptable one, found equal ex- 
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AT BAYREUTH 


LAURITZ MELCHIOR, 

tenor of the Metropolitan 
with Mrs. Melchior at 
Melchior recently 
two concerts with orchestra in Tivoli, 
Copenhagen, Denmark, before capacity 
audiences of his countrymen. The tenor 
also was heard in concert in Gothenburg 
and Malmo, Sweden, by large attend- 
ances. During September Mr. Melchior 
will give his services free at opera per- 
formances in Copenhagen in order to 
help the opera company weather finan- 

cial difficulties. 


Hagnerian 
Opera Company, 


/ 


Bayreuth. Mr. 


gave 








pression in all the music he 
audience, which filled the studio and over- 
flowed into the hall, applauded vigorously, 
and demanded many encores. 

Mr. Crouch has played in Town Hall, 
New York, and toured Europe in concert. 
He is a faculty member of Vassar College. 

M. 1.5. 
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Charles Trier’s Workshop of 
Operatic Acting 

A workshop for the development of oper- 
atic acting is the aim of Charles Trier of 
New York. In his course called Scientific 
Body Action, Mr. Trier is stated to have 
designed a method to enable singers to inter- 
pret their roles in a free and convincing 
manner, at the same time not interfering 
with the vocal requirements of the parts they 
play. His interest is entirely with the acting 
of such parts, and he does not attempt to 
train the voices of those working under him. 

Acting upon a stage, with the operatic 
scores played by Ruth Coe during such 
lessons, the students familiarize themselves 
with the codrdination of action and music. 
It is believed by Mr. Trier that it is due to 
the lack of convincing drama in opera which 
makes this form of art less popular with 
the masses than the speaking stage. He 
affirms that if more opera singers were also 
able actors opera would enjoy increased 
popularity. 

Charles Trier has been affiliated with the 
stage as an actor and producing director. 
In the latter capacity he was associated with 
Sir Henry Irving and E. H. Sothern. The 
Washington Opera Company was developed 
by him and other organizations of this char- 
acter have employed him. Among those who 
have been trained by Mr. Trier are mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan, Chicago, Boston 
and German Opera Companies, as well as 
artists of La Scala, La Fenice and the 
Cologne and Berlin Operas. 


Faust Heard at Bryant Park, 
New York 

The Puccini Grand Opera Company, 
Philip F. Ienni, director, gave the second 
performance of a series at Bryant Park, 
New York, for an audience of almost 2,000 
enthusiastic persons. Amplifiers carried the 
familiar melodies of Gounod’s Faust even 
outside the open-air theatre to crowds on 
the benches of the public park. Huge spot- 
lights flashed from buildings on West 42nd 
Street and 40th Street, and added to the 
atmosphere of the scene. 

Mr. lenni assembled 
worked well together, 
ing the other. Louis Sherman, a young 
American tenor who has been singing in 
opera in Italy, made his opera début here in 
the title role. His voice is one of excellent 
quality, flexible and resonant, and he used 
it consummately. Sigurd Nilssen was vigor- 
ously sinister and vocally splendid as Mephis- 
topheles. Mario Valle’s voice was good in 
the role of V wt Lay except when he stood 
too near the amplifier. Singers should be 
cautioned about this. Lola Monti Gorsey, 
the Leonora of last week, re-appeared, this 
time as Marguerite, and again acquitted her- 
self with distinction. The small parts of 
Siebel and Martha, sung by Luisa Casellotti 
and Margaret Wankel, were refreshingly in- 
terpreted by these young women. 


a good cast that 
no one over-shadow- 
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Wallenstein Makes Conductorial 
Debut at the Hollywood Bowl 


Werrenrath Gives Rousing Recital 


Los ANGELES, Cat.—While “Old Glory” 
was hoisted almost daily over the Olympic 
Games’ Stadium to salute new feats estab- 
lished by Yankee athletes, a memorable record 
was established also at the Hollywood Bowl 
by an American conductor, Alfred Wallen- 
stein. This artist, admired here greatly as a 
solo cellist, appeared now armed only with a 
“stick.” Dame Rumor claims it to have 
been a baton used by Arturo Toscanini. And, 
to anticipate this account, if Toscanini has 
done little in the past for American music 
by way of playing American compositions, 
withal he is making a singular and happily 
portentous contribution to musical art in 
this country by encouraging and schooling 
young Mr. Wallenstein. After Thursday’s 
concert it seems as if history were to repeat 
itself and another cellist step from the ranks 
of an orchestra to the rostrum. The Musical 
Courier correspondent attended the only re- 
hearsal allowed Mr. Wallenstein, and, if 
anything, those morning hours in the blaz- 
ing sunshine of the Hollywood outdoor thea- 
tre tested and vindicated the knowledge, con- 
ception and command of this Chicagoan. 

It is generally conceded that Wallenstein, 
asked to compile an International Program 
in honor of Olympic Games Delegates, of- 
fered not only a versatile, but also one of 
the most interesting programs which Bowl 
patrons have heard. He began with Sower- 
by’s Comes Autumn Time, followed by 
Prokofieff’s Classic Symphony, the second 
Daphnis and Chloe suite of Ravel complet- 
ing the first half of the concert. 

Weinberger’s Polka and Fugue from 
Schwanda, the second Intermezzo from Wolf- 
Ferrari’s Jewels of the Madonna, The Swan 
of Tuonela by Sibelius, and Wagner’s Fly- 
ing Dutchman overture added substance and 
variety to a concert dedicated to a large 
gathering and attended by the largest mid- 
week audience. Under a new rule, Bowl 
turnstile figures have become secrets of 
state, but an estimate summed up Wallen- 
stein’s listeners as between nine and ten thou- 
sand, a record for a “no soloist” night. 
Enthusiasm ran high among auditors and 
orchestra men, and with reason. Alfred 
Wallenstein, while suffering from the handi- 
cap that besets all Bowl conductors,—lack 
of rehearsals,—did not escape certain short- 
comings regarding ensemble attack, nuances 
and wider calculation of climaxes, yet he 
projected and propelled eminently musical 
and poetically vital interpretations. In fact, 
the orchestra has played rarely with such 
vividness of tone and phrasing. Although 
this may have been due to the fact that their 
occupation with seldom performed works 
such as the Ravel, Prokofieff, Weinberger 
and Sibelius stimulated them in this season 
of standard favorites, yet Wallenstein’s pro- 
gram entailed obvious obstacles of execution. 
But his poise, clear beat, and evident con- 
trol of technical detail and intrinsic values 
inspired performers and public. Indeed, it 
was a momentous occasion, not only for the 
young cellist-conductor, but also for those 
who, without disrespect for foreign maestri, 
hope for a native conductor whose birth-ties 
bespeak a grasp of problems, inevitably de- 
nied to visiting or even acclimatized con- 
ductors, no matter how fine and _ sincere 
their intentions. Mr. Wallenstein, the 
Musical Courier chronicler believes, bids 
fair to answer that prayer, if provided with 
the opportunity to which his faculties and 
preparations entitle him. 

3rightness of the Wallenstein evening 
offset a passing shadow, caused by the post- 
ponement of Verdi’s Requiem, necessitated 
by lack of rehearsals on the part of the 
chorus. Maestro Molinari instead provided 
a brilliant Tschaikowsky-Wagner program, 
during which he left room for José Mojica 
to add to his already large following. The 
tenor sang arias from Manon and Elixir of 
Love and Spanish Folksongs. For the week- 
end concert the Roman leader provided the 
lover of tone-poems with a feast in which 
interpretations of Strauss and Dukas proved 
highlights. Altogether the coming of Mol- 
inari has stimulated enthusiasm for the 

30wl concerts in general, patronage of which 
already has passed last year’s total, though 
the series is little more than half completed. 

As a rule one-man recitals during the 
stadium season turn out dangerous and dead- 
ly ventures, but with Reinald Werrenrath as 
the man and Ed Perkins as the manager, the 
concert of the baritone in the Greek Theatre 
attested the implied moral of the undertak- 
ing. Werrenrath was in splendid form, as 
they say at the Olympic Stadium these days, 
and must have lifted a weight from Manager 
Perkins’ mind. Not wholly weighty a pro- 
gram, it was of full Werrenrath range and 
performance and well supported by Will 
Garroway, the Los Angeles pianist-accom- 
panist. 

An event worthy of note was the demon- 
stration lecture given by Angela Diller at 


the Morse Preeman Music Company, where 
the main salesroom was turned into a studio. 
Miss Diller’s work and delivery of theories 
are a matter more of established pedagogy 
than news. The significant element of the 
occasion was the attitude shown by the 
teaching profession and the readiness of a 
store to halt counter trade for the sake of 
instilling interest and impetus in a_profes- 
sion apt to be lost in studio and_ school 
duties. B. D. 





Foreign News in Brief 











Gigli Aids Charity 

Rome.—Beniamino Gigli appeared in a 
concert for the benefit of the Italian Red 
Cross, ably assisted by Maria Caniglia, La 
Scala soprano, and Armando Borgioli, bari- 
tone of the Metropolitan Opera. The Augus- 
teo Hall was packed, the presence of the 
Princess of Piedmont and aristocracy adding 
zest to the occasion; every number was well 
sustained and met with warm applause. Ma- 
estro Bavagnoli conducted the Roman or- 
chestra, collaborating in the performance of 
pieces chosen from Italian masters. _— 


Fascist Concert in Venice 


Venice.—Rosa Raisa and Ezio Pinza will 
be heard in an open air concert in St. Mark’s 
Square, for the benefit of the Fascist Aid 
organization. With them will appear Lotte 

surk, German soprano, and Isador Fagoaga, 
Wagnerian tenor. a 


Frank Mannheimer at B. B. C. 
Lonpon.—Frank Mannheimer _ recently 
broadcast in a concert with the B.B.C. Or- 
chestra, playing with great effect Weber’s 
Konzertstiick in F minor and the Mephisto 
Waltz by Liszt, transcribed by Busoni. 


M. 


Detroit Symphony Supporters 
Plan Campaign 

A symphony festival week is planned by 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, beginning 
September 26. Mrs. John S. Newberry, 
president of the Detroit Symphony Society, 
and about sixty-five members of the Wo- 
men’s Association to the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, gathered recently to discuss the 
project. The orchestra will be heard daily 
over the radio and there will be short talks 
on these broadcasts. Four free evening con- 
certs in Detroit will be offered. During 
the week an intensive drive for subscribers 
is to be in progress, culminating in “tag day,” 
when tags are to be sold which give the 
purchaser admission to some concert of the 
season. For the orchestra’s regular concerts 
sixteen pairs of subscription concerts are set 
for the customary Thursday nights and Fri 
day afternoons. Saturday night concerts 
are at popular prices. 


Aida Performed at George Wash- 
ington Stadium 

The Pan American Opera Company gave 
a performance of Verdi’s Aida at_ the 
George Washington Stadium, New York, on 
August 13. The opera was included in the 
series of music events which the New York 
Orchestra is presenting in that stadium this 
summer. Della Samoiloff took the title 
role, giving the part a portrayal of vocal 
and dramatic excellence. Iva Dagley was 
Amneris and Fortunato de Angelis, Rha- 
dames. Other principals were Mario Valle, 
Miguel Santacana, Ignacio Ruffino, Ludovico 
Oliviero and Alice MHaeseler. Gabriele 
Simeoni conducted. M. L. S 


Toscanini Band Concerts in Queens 
and Staten Island, N. Y. 


The second program of Toscanini Band 
Concerts was given in Forest Park, Queens, 
August 14; Westerleigh Park, Staten “Tsland, 
August 15; and Battery Park, Manhattan, 
August 16, conducted by Lambert L. Eben, 
bandmaster of the Seventy-first Regiment, 
New York National Guard. Leona May 
Smith, cornetist, formerly of the Roxy 
Theatre, was the soloist. 

These concerts have been arranged by 
the Musicians Emergency Aid for the bene- 
fit of unemployed band musicians and are 
paid for from a fund raised at a concert 
of the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Arturo Toscanini. 

Miss Smith, a native of Bridgeport, Conn., 
made her initial appearance at the age of 
nine years in a school pageant in the Town 
Hall of Milton, Mass. She has played at 
the Roxy Theatre, under Fred Waring; 
with the Women’s Symphony Orchestra con- 
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ducted by Ethel Leginska, at the Metropoli- 
tan Theatre in Boston and with Mr. Gold- 
man’s band this year, in two of a series of 
band concerts in Manhattan and Brooklyn, 
given to aid unemployed musicians. 

The conductor, Mr. Eben, has directed the 
band of the Seventy-first Regiment, New 
York National Guard, for twenty-eight 
years. His father held the same position. 
He is a pupil of Albert Lange of Leipsic 
and Biagio Paone of Milan. He has been 
a member for many years of the stage bagd 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, con- 
ducted by Anthony Abarno. 


Last Week of Juilliard Summer 
School 


The Juilliard Summer School, New York, 
scheduled for its last week a public demon- 
stration of group teaching classes on August 
8, followed by a student recital; 9, a pro- 
gram by Arthur Newstead, pianist; 10, a 
lecture by Dr. James L. Mursell and a piano 
recital by Katherine Bacon; 11, a lecture by 
Dr. John Erskine. The session closed on 
August 12. 


Woman’s Siieuttenins Plays in Out 
Door Concerts 

The Woman’s Symphony Orchestra of 
Los Angeles, Arthur Alexander, conductor, 
gave their first open air concerts of the sea- 
son at Occidental College, near Glendale, 
Cal., and at Westiake Park. Hazel Hayes, 
soprano, was the soloist. 


Southampton Hears Frank 
Sheridan 


The summer colony of Southampton, L. I., 
heard a program by Frank Sheridan, pianist, 
on August 12. Mr. Sheridan listed a sonata 
by Scarlatti, fantasy in C minor by Bach, 
two Debussy excerpts and numbers by 
Gluck-Saint-Saéns, Rachmaninoff, 3izet- 
Rachmaninoff, Dohnanyi and Chopin. 


Cardinal Hayes Sponsors Knights 
of Columbus Band 


The Knights of Columbus Symphonic 
Band is to make its initial appearance in 
New York on Columbus Day (October 12), 
under the patronage of Patrick Cardinal 
Hayes. The new band, which numbers sixty- 
nine players, is under the direction of Rocco 
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KEEPING WELL INFORMED 


MARIA JERITZA 


reading the Musical Courier at her sum- 
mer estate at Unterach, Austria. The 
Viennese soprano begins her American 
season with a concert in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, on October 24. (Setzer photo.) 








Magri. According to J. Francis Murphy, 
chairman of the committee in charge of the 
organization, the Knights of Columbus hope 
to make the band a permanent part of their 
order, and plan to present programs in 
other cities as well as New York. 


Kreutsberg at Salzburg Festival 


The choreography of Max Reinhardt’s 
presentation of Jedermann at the Salzburg 
Festival was directed by Harald Kreutzberg, 
who also appeared in the ballet. 
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More Artists Announced by Merola 
for San Francisco Opera Season 


San Francisco, Cat.—In making the 
first announcement of his plans for the tenth 
annual season of the San Francisco Opera 
Company which opens October 15 and closes 
November 1, Merola, director-gen- 
eral of the company, stated that in addition 
to Claudia Muzio, Lily Pons, Maria Mueller, 
Kathryn Meisle; Richard Bonelli, Ezio 
Pinza, Louis D’Angelo and Dino Borgioli, 
several other artists are added to the list 
He has definitely engaged Queena Mario, 
Alfredo Gandolfi, Friedrich Schorr, Arnold 
Gabor, Marek Windheim, Mario Chamlec 
and Francesco Merli 

Continuing his policy established since the 
organization of the company, Mr. Merola 
talented resident artists in the 

Members of the San Francisc« 
Symphony will again constitute the orches- 
tra, under the direction of Merola and Hans 
Blechschmidt. The San Francisco Muni 
cipal Chorus, of which Dr. Hans Leschke 1s 
director, will augment the regular opera 
chorus, which is trained in the Opera School, 
for the performance of Di 
The ballet local 
appear under the supervision of Estelle 
Reed Armando Agnini has been engas 
as stage and technical director 

The repertoire this year includes favorite 
operas that will furnish ample opportunity 
for the artistic abilities of the artists 
Merola has assembled, namely, La 
Lucia, Die Meistersinger, Rigoletto, Caval 
leria Rusticana, Pagliacci, Lohengrin, Faust, 
11 Trovatore and La Traviata 

The —— season of opera, which bids 
fair to be the brilliant the Association 
las yet ndhened will be given in the new 
\ ar Memorial Opera House, the first muni 

ally owned opera house in the United 
States magnificent temple of musi 
to be henceforth the home of San Fran 

activities, stands as a monu 
glorification of those 
War, but 
expression of the pet 
faith of a community 
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achieving its ideals 
For the first time since the earthquake 
and fire of 1906 which destroyed the old 
Opera House, San opera 
will hear opera under proper condi 
ons and in an appropriate setting. It is ex 
ted that the War Memorial Opera House 
| serve as a magnet that will 


1 attract musi 

from every part of California. With 
its doors, October 15, the 

Associa 


this city is t 


Grand Francisco 


goers 


Francisco Opera 


well-] KI sical 


the country, hi joined 
Franci 


capacity of pub 


the San 
directo 

his credit a most enviable 

to his coming to San Fra 
al vears ago, he was located i 
was identified with the 
Orchestra He was 
the first three Metro 
there and was 
bringing to tha it , The 


personal 


sever 
{ Ie ve la vd 
Cleveland 
business manager for 
politan Opera 
responsible for 
Miracle. Jones was 
for Morris Gest for th Francisco and 
Angeles engagements of The Mirack 
For five seasons, Mr. Jones was Press 
ntative for the Chicago Civic Opera 
tour He represented that or 
Oakland (tw seasons), De 
season) and Kansas City (one 


cisco 
where he 


Symphony 
seasons 


representative 
san 
] Os 
Represe 
Company on 

tion in 

(one 


appearances 


local representative for 
Opera Company when it 
week’s en- 


eason). He was 
the Chicago Civic 
visited San Francisco for one 
gagement in 1931. 

During the past five Jones has 
been the Publicity Director for the Phil 
harmonic Society of San Mateo County 
which sponsors the annual summer symphony 
concerts in the Woodland Theatre. 

Last season, Mr. Jones acted as personal 
epresentative for John Charles Thomas 
with whom he made a coast to coast tour. 

The San Francisco Opera Company is con- 
sidered fortunate indeed in having secured 
the services of Everett L. Jones, a man of 
wide experience who has time and again 
proven his extraordinary ability along 
managerial and publicity lines. C. H. A 


seasons, 


Increased Attendance at Ann 


Arbor Summer Term 

This year’s summer session of the School 
f Music of the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., has had an attendance in 
excess of the preceding season. The student 
body included a large number of graduates. 
Faculty concerts were given during the 
session, and other features included the sum- 
mer activities of the Student Symphony Or- 
chestra, Professor Mattern, director, and 
the Student Band, conducted by Nicholas 
Falcone. The summer school faculty held 
Earl V. Moore, musical director; Joseph 
A. Brinkman, Nell B. Stockwell and Lucile 
Graham Schoenfeld, piano; James Hamilton 
and Thelma Lewis, voice; Wassily Besekir- 
sky and Anthony J. Whitmire, violin; 
Palmer Christian, organ; Hanns Pick, cello; 
David E. Mattern and Mamie Kunsman, 
public school music; Otto J. Stahl, Louise 
Cuyler and Kenneth Osborne, theory; and 
other instructors and assistants. 

To meet the increased enrollment ex- 
pected for the fall term, the University 
School of Music has taken over as additional 
quarters the entire second floor of the Ann 
Arbor Press Building, which will accommo- 
date orchestra practice, ensemble, classes in 
history and theory. The curriculum of the 

offers training for those seeking de- 
grees, as well as students who wish to spe 
ialize in a particular branch of music 


Norwalk Opera Company Honored 
Dr. and Mrs. Ejnar Hansen of New York 


and Wilson Point have inaugurated a series 
of receptions at their summer home for 
Greek Evans, managing director of the Nor- 
walk Civic Opera Company, and his wife, 
Henriette Wakefield of the Metropolitan 
Opera. The first of these took place on 
July 30, the second, August 9. The Nor- 
walk Civic Opera Company opened their 
outdoor theatre at Mr. Evans’ estate in Nor- 
walk, Conn., with a performance Robin 
Hood several weeks ago. The second offer- 
ing was The Vagabond King, given on 
August 13 


Presidential Candidates to Hear 


Julia Peters 


American soprano, who has 
come under the management of 
Leyden Colledge, is booked for a 
New York recital in Carnegie Hall on Sep- 
tember 28, and for a four-month concert 
this month in Albion, N. Y. 
Peters is to sing at the New York 
Exposition at Syracuse during Labor 
week. She has been engaged for five 
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Hoover when he visits the city during his 
campaign tour, another before Governor 
Roosevelt, who is a yearly guest at the ex- 
position. 


Marmein Outdoor Recital Sold-Out 


MANoMET, MAss.—That there is a vital 
interest in Miriam Marmein’s dance project 
is evidenced by the fact that the dance con- 
cert she presented at her new outdoor dance 


GROUP OF MIRIAM 
MEIN’S DANCERS 
rehearsing at her outdoor Dance 
at Manomet, Mass., where she 
senting summer concerts. 


MARk- 


Theatre 
is. pre- 


theatre on August 6 was entirely sold out. 
All available seats and standing room were 
taken and many people were turned away. 
Parties motored from Boston, Worcester, 
New Bedford, Provincetown, Gloucester and 
other New England cities to attend the con- 
cert. 

Miss Marmein presented numbers from 
her concert repertoire, including Ritual, The 
Fountain, Serpent, March, La _ Ballerine, 
Prima Donna, Impression of a Tennis Cham- 
pion and His Maiden Voyage. She was 
assisted on the program by Rosamond Pierce 
of Brookline, Betty Gifford of Kingston and 
Ivy Randall of Washington. Chester Cooke 
presided at the piano. A series of subscrip- 
tion concerts is planned for next season when 
new dances will be presented. 

Miss Marmein left August 12 for a week’s 
engagement in Canada and on her _return 
may arrange another program. 


Ann Arbor Chord | Union Series 


Announced 


The fifty-fourth consecutive season of the 
Choral Union Series of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
opens on October 25 with a concert by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky conducting. Succeeding events in 
this course are programs by Lawrence Tib- 
bett, November 2; the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor, 
November 28; Efrem Zimbalist, December 
8; Nathan Milstein, January 16; Myra Hess, 
January 27; the Budapest String Quartet, 
February 8; Sigrid Onegin, February 15; 
Vladimir Horowitz, March 8, and Ignace 
Paderewski, March 15. The last named 
artist first played in Ann Arbor on Febru- 
ary 15, 1892, and during the intervening 
forty years has appeared there eight times. 
Plans are already in progress for the thirty- 
ninth annual May Festival to be held in 
Ann Arbor next spring. 


Romakof Sings Again With 
New York Orchestra 


Vasily Romakof, Russian baritone, made 
his second appearance this summer with the 
New York Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, 
conductor, at George Washington Stadium, 
New York, on August 9. The singer chose 
the aria from Borodin’s Prince Igor and the 
Chaliapin version of a Russian Folk Song. 
His broad tones and dramatic proclivities 
were given free scope in this music, and 
earned him plenteous applause from his hear- 
ers. The orchestral numbers were by Bee- 
thoven, Chabrier, Sibelius, Tschaikowsky, 
Gounod and Johann Strauss. Gypsy Airs 
for the violin were played by Mischa Violin. 

se 


Morrey-Jones Recital at Columbia 


A two-piano recital was given by Marion 
Morrey and Alton Jones on July 26 at the 
McMillin Theatre of Columbia University, 
New York. The program included a son- 
ata by Johann Christian Bach, the Sinding 
theme and variations in E flat minor, Sil- 
houettes by Arensky and shorter pieces by 
Chabrier, Tailleferre and Infante. The 
playing was characterized by its technical 
finish, tonal balance and musical feeling. R. 
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The Need for More and Bet- 
ter Equipped Teachers 


(Continued from page 6) 
vocally brought into their own as early as 
possible in order that they may find and 
enjoy intelligent self-expression in song as 
they advance through the grades on their 
way to future attainments. 

That the cause of such a small per cent 
of students electing music courses in high 
schools is due to the fact that students have 
so many required subjects that there is no 
time for music, is to be doubted. If music 
were a required subject in all junior high 
schools and pupils were correctly and effi- 
ciently taught, such a demand for music 
would be made by the students entering 
senior high schools that it would be given 
large place and directors chosen with greater 
care. 

We have a few school systems of out- 
standing musical progress that have devel- 
oped a cappella choirs that are a credit and 
an inspiration, but why so few? Largely 
because of inadequate previous musical edu- 
cation in the grades, and chiefly because we 
so frequently find situations where the direc- 
tor of these high school organizations has 
reached his limitations before he has reached 
a high degree of leadership. Is there any- 
thing sadder than a splendid group of high 
school singers filled with a desire and a 
longing to attain the greater heights, but 
handicapped by a leader who is incapable of 
leading them beyond their present level? 

It would seem that there is a very great 
need for more and better equipped teachers 
in the field of music education which means 
that our training-schools will have to do 
away with two and three-year courses for 
teachers of school music, and give the stu- 
dent-teachers a broader vision of the work 
before them and a more practical experience 
in meeting the problems involved in the field 
of music education. 

Higher standards in _ teacher-training 
schools and higher type supervision of mu- 
sic teachers in our present school system, 
should bring about more thorough and effi- 
cient music teaching. 
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Frederick Stock Conducts 
Programs on Pacific 
Coast 


Concerts Have Attracted More 
People Than Previously 


San Francisco, Cau.—Frederick Stock, 
the last of the Philharmonic Society of San 
Mateo County’s fine guest conductors, made 
his initial appearance in the San Francisco 
district at the fourth and final concert in the 
Woodland Theatre, Hillsborough. 

The miscellaneous list of compositions was 
of delightful variety and it also provided 
ample scope for exhibiting the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra conductor’s admirable prow- 
ess as a leader. Mr. Stock guided the musi- 
cians with enthusiasm, yet without losing his 
calm poise. He has, moreover, the gift of mak- 
ing his players vibrate in unison with him- 
self, as if by a suggestive force. Hence, un- 
der Mr. Stock’s dynamic baton, the orches- 
tra was heard to better adv antage upon this 
occasion than at any of the previous concerts 
this season. The strings had a resonant 
quality. The woodwinds had the necessary 
reed timbre, The brasses were sharp and 
incisive at times and again mellow and suave. 
Their ensemble was well knit and their in- 
dividual solo work excellent. 

Mr. Stock, an intelligent, sensitive and 
circumspect musician, does not go in for 
vague ideas, but, when conducting Tschai- 
kowsky’s symphony, No. 4, knows exactly 
what he wants, and attacks his subject frank- 
ly. Stock’s performance of Wagner’s prelude 
to Die Meistersinger was respectful of the 
Master’s style. In this work, Stock mani- 
fested that he can attain power and evoke 
sensibility. These qualities were approved 
of by the large audience which thanked him 
with a storm of applause. Mr. Stock also 
conducted pieces by Pierné, Glazounoff, 
Moussorgsky and Johann Strauss. 

Mr. Stock scored a decided hit. It is to be 
hoped that he will return to the West in the 
near future when he will give more than a 
single concert, thus providing sympony pa- 
trons with a wider opportunity to appre- 
ciate his splendid musical gifts. 

According to managerial reports the pres- 
ent economic conditions had no unfortunate 
effect upon this series. The concerts at- 
tracted larger audiences than those of any 
previous season. Mention must be accorded 
Mrs. Leonora Wood Armsby, managing di- 
rector and chairman of the music committee 
of the Philharmonic Society, upon whose 
shoulders rested the responsibility of these 
concerts. Through unerring musical taste 
and careful consideration for the demands of 
her public, revealed in her choice of conduc- 
tors and programs, Mrs. Armsby again 
proved the right woman in the right place, 
worthy of the authoritative position en- 
trusted her by her coterie of co-workers. 
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Denver College of Music Resumes 
Classes on September 12 


The Denver College of Music, Denver, Col., 
opens its 1932-33 classes on September 12. 
Registration comes a week earlier. John C. 
Wilcox is the college’s director and the fac- 
ulty includes: for the piano department, Ada 
R. Bloedorn, Myrtle June, La Veta Bert- 
schey-Krohn, Virginia Rigg, Andrew Riggs, 
Marjorie Robinson, Carol Turman and 
Fredrika Wadley; voice, George B. Ellyson, 
Le Roy Elser and Mr. Wilcox; pipe organ, 
Mary Upson Enholm, Newton H. Pashley 
and Helen Shotwell ; orchestra, Robert Beck- 
er (viola), Nicholas DeSciose (oboe), Frank 
B. Fowler (cello), Val P. Henrich (clari- 
net), Alex Horst (double bass and tuba), 
Byron Jolivette (trumpet), Water Light 
(percussion), Robert Organ (bassoon), Lynd 
Harmon Pashey (violin), A. Benton Stuart 
(flute), Elias G. Trustman (cello). Trom- 
bone, French horn and harp instructors are 
to be announced later. The department of 
public school music is under Mildred Nulton 
Puffer; music theory, Carolyn Maxine An- 
derson and Newton H. Pashley; foreign 
languages, Jared M. Scoville; physical edu- 
cation, Martha Wilcox, Captain Jean G. 
Maurice and Jared M. Scoville. Academic 
subjects may be taken at Colorado Woman’s 
College and the University of Denver. The 
Denver College of Music is coeducational. 


Willmore Heads Beckhard & Mac- 


farlane Concert Department 
Arthur J. Beckhard has appointed Arthur 
Willmore as head of the concert department 
of Beckhard & Macfarlane, New York. Rea 
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Powers, who has been with this managerial 
firm for seven years, is associated with Mr. 
Willmore and continues as the personal rep- 
resentative of Esther Dale, Felix Salmond, 
Charles Naegele, Georges Enesco, Bogia 
Horska and John Goss and the London Sing- 
ers. Mr. Willmore and Miss Powers have 
extended their activities in the radio field. 
Adele Nininger heads the recital department 
of Beckhard & Macfarlane, a position which 
she has filled for six years. 


Ann Arbor Faculty on Holiday 


Faculty members of the University 
School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich., are 
scattered over this country and Europe for 
the summer vacation. Charles A. Sink, 
president, is campaigning for the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of Michigan. Mr. Sink has 
long been prominent in public life, having 
served as state representative and state sen- 
ator, and in many offices connected with the 
promotion of education. Dr. Earl V. Moore, 
with Mrs. Moore and their children, are at 
their summer home at Omena, Mich. Albert 
Lockwood is in the Adirondack Mountains. 
Mabel Ross Rhead is studying and travel- 
ing abroad. Maud Okkelberg chose Minne- 
sota for her holiday, followed by a trip East. 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph A. Brinkman are on a 
motor trip. Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Hackett 
and their daughter, Nancy, are at their sum- 
mer home in New Hampshire. Laura Little- 
field has gone to Maine, while Nora Crane 
Hunt is doing special work in New York. 
Mr. and Mrs. James Hamilton are in Can- 
ada. Thelma Lewis is visiting in Ohio. 
Wassily Besekirsky is now in the Catskill 
Mountains. Mr. and Mrs. Anthony J. Whit- 
mire are at Ypsilanti, Mich. Hanns Pick 
took his departure for Switzerland, sand- 
wiching his visit between the close of the 
summer term and the opening in the fall. 
Mr. and Mrs. Palmer Christian are motor- 
ing in the East. Otto J. Stahl is in Indiana; 
Louise Cuyler and Hunter Johnson are on 
the Atlantic seaboard. Glenn McGeoch is 
dividing his time between Ann Arbor and 
the North. Nell B. Stockwell has gone 
East, Martha Merkle Lyon to Colorado. 
Lucile Schoenfeld, Louise Nelson and 
Marian Struble Freeman plan various short 
trips. Thelma Newell, who has spent the 
year in Europe, returns to Ann Arbor in 
the fall. 


Misses Andres and Ragaini Heard 
at La Forge-Berumen Studios 


The ninth La Forge-Berfimen summer 
school musicale was given in the New York 
studios on August 4 before an enthusiastic 
audience of capacity proportions. Eliza- 
beth Andres, contralto, artistically sang Eng- 
lish and German songs with Kenneth Yost 
at the piano. Later she offered the aria 
Have Mercy Lord, on Me from Bach’s St. 
Matthew Passion and in this had the valu- 
able assistance of Margaret Sittig, violinist, 
who played the obbligato. Aurora Ragaini, 
pianist, performed with her customary skill. 
Miss Andres concluded with the aria Gerech- 
ter Gott from Wagner’s Rienzi. M. L. S. 


Corona to Sing in Open Air Per- 
formance of Aida 


Leonora Corona is to take the title part 
when the Chicago Grand Opera Company 
offers Verdi’s Aida at Soldier Field, Chicago, 
on August 28, with elaborate scenic equip- 
ment and a personnel which includes a large 
chorus and ballet, an orchestra and a stage 
band. Elephants, camels and horses are to 
take part in the pageant. Miss Corona is 
supported by Dreda Aves, Pasquale Amato, 
Nino Ruisi and others. Alfredo Salmaggi 
is general director. 


Dilling to Broadcast in London 

Mildred Dilling, harpist, is spending the 
summer in Etretat on the Norman coast 
preparing her winter programs. Miss Dill- 
ing gave two recitals in Paris in July and on 
August 28 will broadcast a half hour recital 
for the B.B.C., which will be her twenty- 
ninth harp recital for that organization. 
Miss Dilling is to sail for America from 
Plymouth on August 31 on the SS. Cham- 
plain for early concerts in the West. 


Reengagements for Nelson Eddy 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and Columbia, Mo., 
have reengaged Nelson Eddy for recitals in 
November. After the first of the year the 
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baritone expects to make his first Pacific 
Coast tour, which begins with concerts in 
San Diego, Long Beach and Oakland, Calif. 


Canadian Artists Give Concert for 
Imperial Conference 


Ottawa, CANADA—A gala concert by 
Canadian artists was given in connection 
with the recent Imperial Conference in Ot- 
tawa, Canada. The program presented be- 
fore the Governor-General and the Countess 
of Bessborough, was offered by Eva 
Gauthier, mezzo-soprano; Allan Burt, bari- 
tone ; Boris Hambourg, cellist; Ellen Ballon, 
pianist; the Bytown Troubadours ; the Gov- 
ernor-General’s Foot Guards’ Band, and a 
string quartet made up of Maurice Onderet, 
first violin; Harold Sumberg, second violin; 
Milton Blackstone, viola; and Mr. Ham- 
bourg. The last two are members of the 
Hart House String Quartet. Wilfred Pel- 
letier, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
was at the piano for Mr. Burt and Mr. 
Hambourg. Miss Ballon played solos and 
joined with the quartet in a performance of 
Elgar’s quintet in A minor. Attending the 
concert, besides Their Excellencies, were the 
Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett, 
Hon. W. D. Herridge, Canadian minister to 
Washington, and Mrs. Herridge, Rt. Hon. 
Stanley Baldwin and Mrs. Baldwin and the 
Minister from Japan and Miss Tokugawa. 

Mme. Gauthier offered songs by Can- 
adians, by composers of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and concluded with the Land of 
Hope and Glory, accompanied by the band. 
She has a voice which displays unusual qual- 
ities of musicianship and temperamental 
adaptability. The other vocalist, Mr. Burt, 
who has appeared with the American Opera 
Company, made his local début in numbers 
by Arnold Munro and Roger Quilter. His 
voice is one of mellow timbre and expressive 
warmth. 

Mr. Hambourg, with his rich and malle- 
able artistry, gave great enjoyment to the 
audience. He was particularly effective in 
his own composition, Danse Russe. Miss 
Ballon’s solos were deservedly applauded, 
and she was an able adjunct to the string 
ensemble in the Elgar number. The quar- 
tet, the members of which had had a very 
limited time for rehearsal together, showed 
themselves the possessors of a balanced tone, 
the individual instruments well subordinated 
to the whole and the contrapuntal color 
sharply etched. The Bytown Troubadours 
sang folk songs in the foyer before the pro- 
gram and from the balcony during the in- 


termission. I. 


Augusta Cottlow Finds Pleasure in 
Raising Flowers 


Augusta Cottlow, pianist, recently spent a 
vacation at the home of her brother, Dr. 
B. A. Cottlow, — in Oregon, Ill. She and 





PONS SETS BOX OFFICE 
RECORD IN BUENOS 
AIRES 


(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 

Buenos Arres.—A record for total 
box office receipts was set at the Colon 
Theatre on August 14, the date of 
Lily Pons’ last operatic matinee there. 
Patrons stood in line from 6 a.m. on 
the day that the tickets went on sale 
for her final concert on August 16 
Even Enrico Caruso’s box office rec 
ords were broken. 











her brother are horticulturists, and there is 
always an exchange of ideas regarding their 
gardens. Choice floral specimens are car 
ried to his Illinois home, and in = inge 
several find their way back to the Cottlow 
summer home in New York State. Miss 
Cottlow finds that raising flowers is a rest- 
ful distraction from the routine of concerts 
and teaching. 


The Haslemere Festival 
(Continued from page 5) 
in large halls. Before playing the clavi- 
chord, Mr. Dolmetsch explains to his audi 
ences that the slightest noise would be suf- 
ficient to destroy the effect produced by this 
delicate instrument. 

After hearing a Bach prelude and fugue 
played on the clavichord it is a revelation to 
those of us who have only heard the Bach 
of the concert halls. This was an intimate 

3ach whom all could understand and enjoy. 

At Haslemere it is always possible to 
withdraw from conflict and contemporary 
vogues and to capture something of the 
spirit that is so naively but sincerely ex- 
pressed by the early masters. We heard 
music by two of the most famous of these, 
Henry Purcell and Johann Sebastian Bach, 
so played that the finely-developed art of 
these composers was impressive. For when 
their music is heard as Dolmetsch, his family 
and his disciples give it, without the veneer 
of professional performance, the art of it 
becomes not less, but more apparent. 


VARIETY OF PROGRAMS 

The programs were attractive and during 
the two weeks of the festival covered a com- 
prehensive survey of music composed during 
the thirteenth to eighteenth centuries. They 
included, beside the music of Purcell and 
3ach, Spanish music of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries; French music of the 
periods of Louis XIV and XV; English 
music of the pre-Tudor era and_ Italian 
music —danceries and balletti. 
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“The Beginnings of Music” 
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DR. E. H. FELLOWES, Foremost living authority on the 
Madrigal. 
ERNEST FOWLES, F.R.A.M., Internationally known 
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, GOOSSENS EXPLAINS His 


DUAL MUSICAL PERSONALITY 


Eugene Goossens, composer and conductor 
of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, re- 
turned to the United States on a recent voy- 
age of the SS. Bremen after a short business 
holiday in Europe. He explained that he had 
spent most of his time abroad making arrange- 
ments with publishers in England for the 
issuance of new compositions and conferring 
with musicians and composers about appear- 
ances and performances of new works on the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra programs 
for the coming season. During this trip Mr. 
Goossens also completed his opera, Don 
Juan, the libretto of which was the last liter- 
ary labor of the late Arnold Bennett, the 
eminent English novelist and playwright. 
It is remembered that Mr. Goossens’ opera, 
Judith, performed first at Covent Garden, 
London, and then by the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company during its season 1931-32, 
was written to a libretto by Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Goossens was asked how he found 
time to compose music when his duties as 
conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra and as guest director of other or- 
ganizations demanded his full time. 

“It is a matter of training,” he answered. 
“When I was conducting a_ thirty-week 
operatic season in England each year some 
time ago I found that if I was to write the 
music which for my conscience it was essen- 
tial I should write, I must of necessity so 
school my mind that I could use what free 
hours came my way each day. Instead of 
leaving the opera house after rehearsals with 
the idea that I was tired and needed relaxa- 


The Saengerfest at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main 


(Continued from page 5) 


volumes both for German organization and 
for the thinness of German pocket-books. 

The official singing took place in the 
mammoth Festhalle (where Kaiser Wilhelm 
listened to the last Frankfort Sangerfest 
not long before the war), several subsidiary 
halls, the immense Palm Garden and in the 
Stadium, where 35,000 throats burst into 
song all together, as a climax to the jam- 
boree. 

In the four days, a monster program 
was executed in all the various concert halls 
of the town, to which, in addition, the numer- 
ous rehearsals must be counted in order to 
get an idea of what the throats of these 
honest German people have accomplished. 
On the enormous fair-ground entertainments 
provided on a magnificent scale for 
200,000 people; it is a long time since 

has circulated so healthily in this 


were 
about 
money 
town. 

Nearly 1,800 scores of choral works (400 
with orchestra) were submitted to the jury. 
Among those for which prizes were awarded 
was an oratorio by O. Jochum entitled Day 
of Judgment Works of greater compass, 
such Nellius’ On German Need, and 
Bruno Stiirmer’s Mass of the Machine-Man, 
produced. Further one heard 
choruses by Lendvai, Hugo Kaun; motettos 
by Hubert Pfeiffer, Hans Gal and some 
ancient Styrian folksongs. 

The chief conductors were as follows: the 
Kappellmeister of Cassel, Dr. R. Lang; Dr. 
Werner and Professor I. Gambke of Frank- 
fort; Professor Keldorfer of Vienna; Pro- 
fessor G. Wohlgemuth of Leipsic. The 
musical directorship was in the hands of 
Herr Hoffmann (or Bochum), G. Maerz and 
W. Weimar (of Frankfort). The choir of the 
San Franciscans was received with special 
enthusiasm. It emphasized German attach- 
ment to the Fatherland in a splendid con- 
cert under the conductorship of Anton H. 
Dorndorf. 


as G 


were also 


Music Events for German Centers 
Baden-Baden, Germany, is to hear Ameri- 
can music on August 24, with John Erskine 
as piano soloist. September 5, 7 and 9, this 
city is promised classical chamber music con- 
with the codperation of Carl Fried- 
Carl Flesch and Gregor Piatigorsky 
Municipal Orchestra under Ernst 
October 1 and 2, the Max Reger 
festival will be held there. Numerous music 
events are also scheduled for Dresden. From 
mid-August to mid-September the Mozart 
serenades are performed in the Zwinger 
Court by the Mozart Society under Erich 
Schneider. August 20, the new State Opera 
season opened with Gluck’s Iphigenie in 
Aulis given at the Festspielhaus Hellerau; 
21, the season at the opera house will be- 
gin with Wagner’s Lohengrin. September 
brings to the Saxon capital Mr. Wu, an 
onera by Eugen d’Albert and Shakespeare’s 
As You Like It, with music by Arthur Kus- 
terer. In October Dresden is to hear Offen- 
bach’s The Bandits. Church music includes 
organ, choir and solo performances of works 
dating from Bach to contemporaries. 
Frankfurt-on-Main hears a _ performance 
of Mahler's eighth symphony in the festival 
hall under H. W. Steinberg on August 24 
and 25. Nuremberg’s calendar holds, Sep- 


certs, 
berg, 
and the 
Mehlich 


tion from everything musical, the minute 
I closed the door behind me I began plotting 
music in my head. [| went home and forced 
myself to write. 

“For several years I made a habit of us- 
ing every free moment in this way and little 
by little the music I wrote in this leisure 
improved in quality. Now it is possible for 
me to write orchestral scores on trains, in 
airplanes, late at night and early in the 
morning. Somehow I believe that by di- 
vorcing my mind in these few off-hours from 
the daily activities which my position as con- 
ductor of orchestras demand, I am better 
able to work lucidly at them. Certainly I 
return to their problems with greater inter- 
est because I have not puzzled over them 
during my leisure time. And assuredly the 
composition problems solve themselves with 
more ease because I have not carried them 
around in my head all day. When I re- 
turn to the scores, passages that have 
seemed musically irritating when |] had been 
trying to untie their tangles the day before 
straighten out smoothly with a minimum of 
effort. 

“I grant you it is difficult to divide one’s 
mind, allowing only that which one desires 
to intrude itself. To force out all thoughts 
of activity number two at the time when 
position number one must reign on the 
throne takes a deal of mental anguish. And 
I have not been able to approximate this dual 
personality successfully until within the past 
few years.” 

Mr. Goossens 


returns to Cincinnati in 


coutee 3, a a concert ” ihe nsiclon’ School 
Children’s Chorus; 10, chamber music 
chorus of the Male Singing Society, and, 17, 
the Esche Chorus in a program of works by 
Schein (distant music from Sinwell Tow- 
er), Bach, Graener, Niemann, Old Eng- 
lish dance pieces and Mozart excerpts. 


Seagle to Reopen Paris Studio 


Oscar Seagle will reéstablish his studio in 
Paris where he taught many years as the 
only assistant teacher Jean de Reszke ever 
had. This American baritone is to take a 


OSCAR SEAGLE 
group of students to Paris early in October 
for six months’ study. 

The French capital offers unusual advan- 
tage at this time, with living at a minimum. 
and with the art life there again restored 
so that opera and concert may supplement 
the studies of the young singers. So many 
requests have come to Seagle from his 
American students, as well as from friends 
in Paris who have urged him to renew his 
international studio plan, interrupted at the 
time of the World War, that he has defi- 
nitely acceded to these invitations 

Mr. and Mrs. Seagle, with their daughter 
3etty will spend the winter in France re- 
turning in May to the Seagle summer school 
at Schroon Lake, New York. 


De Donath Condacts in Budapest 


Jeno de Donath conducted a concert in 
3udapest last month, the program including 
compositions by Tschaikowsky, Victor Her- 
bert, MacDowell and Puccini, and Mr. de 
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EUGENE GOOSSENS 

early September. He has many novelties to 
offer the music patrons of the orchestra this 
coming year and his prospective programs 
should arouse as much attention as those he 
offered last winter. a 


Donath’s own Would You 


Care? sung by 


composition, 
Petry Kato. 


Gatti Holds Auditions 
in Milan 


Gatti-Casazza of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company is taking his annual holiday in 
Italy breaking his vacation by hearing aspir- 
ing singers in a series of auditions at the 
Teatro Lirico, Milan. Due to the cut in the 
1932-33 opera season, however, few if any 
additions to the Metropolitan are expected 
for next winter. Mr. Gatti-Casazza returns 
to New York in October. 


Valeriano for Paris Opéra- 
Comique 

Gil Valeriano has been engaged as a tenor 
at the Opéra-Comique of Paris for the sea- 
sons 1932-33 and 1933-34. The Spanish 
singer will be featured in Manon, Lakme, 
Werther, La Boheme, Tosca, Madame But- 
terfly and Contes d’Hoffmann. Mr. Valeri- 
ano made extensive recital appearances in 
this country. 
E a A ee e CORTOT 
Pianist-Teacher METHOD 
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Open Air Opera in Chicago Assured 


(Continued from page 5) 


and this year will probably exceed that num- 
ber. 

At the request of her professional pupil, 
Blanche Snyder, who has large classes in 
Canton, Ill, and eight surrounding towns, 
Mrs. Mann has conducted a monthly class 
at Canton during June, July and August, 
giving many private lessons also during her 
stay. On her July visit, Mrs. Mann was 
entertained at a large luncheon given by 
Mrs. and Miss Snyder of Canton. 

News oF CuHicaco MusicaL COLLEGE 

The Post Summer Term, which began 
August 8 shows a large enrollment, about 
half of the faculty remaining to teach 
through the entire five-week period to Sep- 
tember 10. The regular fall term opens its 
sixty-sixth year on September 12. 

Justina Zakany has come from Mexico 
City to do intensive work with Glenn Dillard 
Gunn. 

Albert Goldberg is spending a few weeks 
with his parents at Shenandoah, Ia. It is 
not generally known that this young teacher 
is also a writer of fiction. 

Nellie Moench, head of department of 
public school music, after a heavy teaching 
schedule during the past forty-six weeks, 
is at her home, Rushville, Ill., for the bal- 
ance of the summer. Harold B. Maryott, 
her associate, is carrying on in her absence. 

The engagement of Graham Reed’s fel- 
lowship pupil, Rampton Barlow, baritone, of 
Pocatello, Idaho, at the Chicago Theatre, 
has been extended two weeks. 

Gertrude Gahl, of the piano faculty, now 
in Southern Europe, is to return for a fall 
teaching and concert season. 

Alexander Raab finished his four month 
Chicago teaching season and left for Cali- 
fornia on August 8. He returns to the mid- 
western city in the spring of 1933. 

TRAVIATA LECTURE RECITAL 

Rutheda L. Pretzel gave a lecture recital 
on Traviata, August 15, at her home in 
Glencoe, Ill. She was assisted by Berenice 
Ripley, coloratura soprano, and David Drol- 
let, tenor. Miss Ripley sang the role of 
Violetta in New York and Mr. Drollet has 
appeared as Alfredo both in this country 
and abroad. 

LLAWRENCE CONSERVATORY NOTES 

Plans are being made at Lawrence Con- 
servatory of Music, Appleton, Wis., for an 
interesting schedule of public performances 
to be staged during the ensuing school year. 

The Community Artist Series, sponsored 
by the college, announces the engagement of 
the Salzedo Harp Ensemble, to appear on 
October 31; Kryl’s Band, November 10; 
Paul Althouse, tenor, December 1; Nicholai 
Orloff, pianist, in January and Sigrid Onegin, 
contralto, at a later date. 

Faculty recitals have always been popu- 
lar at Lawrence. The coming season 
promises several programs given by faculty 
members, among which will be a joint re- 
cital by Percy Fullinwider, violinist, and 
Cyrus Daniel, composer-pianist. They will 
play a sonata for violin and piano written 
by Mr. Daniel. Helen Mueller, contralto, 
newly-elected vice-president of Mu Phi 
Epsilon, is to offer several recitals of an 
international character. Both Gladys Ives 
Brainard and John Ross Frampton, pianists, 
are scheduled to appear in concert during the 
winter season. LaVahn Maesch, organist, 
announces a series of three programs, fea- 
turing compositions by Bach, Wagner and 
the modern school. 

The Schola Cantorum, a mixed chorus of 
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fall with E. 


175 voices directed by Dean Carl J. Water- 
man, will present Elgar’s oratorio, The 
Dream of Gerontius, late this fall and the 
concert version of Bizet’s Carmen during 
the spring music festival. 

An _ extensive tour of the Lawrence 
A Cappella Choir is to be made during the 
late winter and spring months. During the 
past season the choir sang five concerts in 
Appleton, and fulfilled several out of town 
engagements. 

Another attraction at Lawrence will be 
the annual spring concert of the Lawrence 
Conservatory Symphony Orchestra, directed 
by Dr. Percy Fullinwider. 


Cincinnati Conservatory 
Appoints Witherspoon 
Director of Music 


(Continued from page 5) 
managing director, and the board of direc- 
tors of the school, which is under the In- 
stitute of Fine Arts. 

Mr. Witherspoon succeeds Frederic 
Shailer Evans, for many years dean and for 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 

years connected with the con- 
servatory, which was founded by Clara Baur 
and continued by her niece, Bertha Baur, 
now the president emeritus of the school. 
Mr. and Mrs. Witherspoon will arrive in 
Cincinnati early in September to take up 
their residence here. The conservatory will 
open for registration on September 8. 

The Musical Courier learned from good 
authority that Mr. Witherspoon’s contract is 
for only one year. If the Chicago Opera is 
reéstablished on a solid foundation, Herbert 
Witherspoon will again be its artistic direc- 
tor. M. D. 


Guilmant Organ School Adds New 
Courses 

Dr. William C. Carl believes that the de- 
mand for thoroughly trained choirmasters 
and for the organization of junior, interme- 
diate and adult choirs is growing so steadily 
that he has made arrangements to offer or- 
ganists complete education in this line of 
work during the coming season at the Guil- 
mant Organ School in New York. Not only 
will Hugh Ross, who is to teach these sub- 
jects, instruct students in conducting and or- 
ganization, but he is also to conduct a model 
choir in the presence of the students. The 
class begins in October. 

Another new feature at the Guilmant Or- 
gan School, also to open in October is 
Dr. Julius Moldenhawer’s class in the ele- 
ments of worship and its expression in song, 
as found in the Scriptures. Other subjects, 
all to be illustrated by Dr. Carl, director of 
the school, are The Biblical Hymns, The 
Words of Our Anthems and Their Sources, 
and The Biblical Text in the Oratorios. 
Students may enroll for either or both 
courses, while regular pupils are entitled to 
these as supplements of the school’s full 
course. The enrollment for the Berolzheimer 
Free Scholarships is already large. Dr. 
Carl, now in Europe, returns to New York 
in September. 
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Rosanoff to Open a New York 
Studio 


Alexander Rosanoff, former tenor of the 
Imperial Grand Opera of Moscow and La 
Scala, is to open a studio in New York this 
Plotnikoff, a former conductor 
of the Moscow Imperial Theatre. Mr. 
Rosanoff studied in Italy, under the direc- 
tion of Pronzi and Ronconi, and has sung 
in opera and concerts in Russia, Italy, Ger- 
many, Spain, Portugal and South America. 
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If crowds come to the open-air concerts in summet 
stadiums, why not glass them in and use them all the 


year round. 


some teacher to get Herbert 
Roosevelt to take vocal les- 
Garner does not need them. 


Now is the time for 
Hoover or Franklin 
sons in radio technic. 

Sir Harry Lauder is celebrating his fiftieth stage 
anniversary today. With his crooked stick and 
switching kilts, he still stirs audiences to enthusiasm 
with Roamin’ in the Gloamin’ and I Love a Lassie. 

With every sign that music will have an improved 
season this winter, the tonal practitioners are anxious 
for vacation to cease and professional activities to 
begin. Musicians, perhaps hardest hit during the 
depression, have shown optimism and courage and 
never doubted that their art would return to its 
honored and profitable normalcy. 

ices 

From a recent Stadium program: “The two Cau- 
casian Dances ... are a Dance of Girls and a Dance 
of Men. Mr. Coates performed these dances at a 
concert of the Symphony Society of New York in 
\eolian Hail, February 4, 1923.” Well, New York 
forgets. It seems the versatile Albert does not 
confine his art to the podium. Or does he? 


Soot 


According to German newspapers, the Leipsic 
Opera is looking for a manager. As a rule in grand 
opera, the manager usually seeks the job. The an- 
swer in this case is that little money seems to be 
available in Leipsic for the presentations at its Opera 
and evidently no willing to risk failure in 
“managing” with a short budget, even for the glory 
of being called Herr Oberintendant or Sehr Ehr- 
wurdiger Gener ikirektor. 


one is 


Miasobe Hath hint 


Believe it or not. For when New York grew 
patriotic and reproduced the old Federal Hall in 
Bryant Park, a loyal populace refused to throng, 
even though asked but twenty-five cents a throw. 
But when an outdoor version of Il Trovatore was 
given against a back-drop of this same Federal 
Hall with no additional props beyond a few flowers, 
the people came crowding at double and quadruple 
the price. So it could not have been the twenty-five 
cents. And whether the attraction was the contralto, 
Marie Powers, or the Metropolitan Opera orchestra 
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and chorus, or the out-doorness of it all, still taking 
the engagement as a bout of Music versus Patriot- 
ism, it must be admitted that Music wins at a walk. 


A 
— \—$—— 


The Goethe-Beethoven Matter 


I do not know how many Musical Courier readers 
are affected deeply by the pressure of the great mu- 
sical past, but all such historical suggestion finds 
fanatical sympathy from me, and especially when | 
happen to be in the locality where any of the tower- 
ing tonal giants lived, visited, or worked. My mind 
and fancy then react like those of a child commun- 
ing with fairy tales, and I love to reconstruct the 
ancient data and saga into living reality. Some of 
the mental thrills of my life have come under those 
circumstances, like my first visits to the tombs 
Chopin, Beethoven, Schubert, Brahms; my fingering 
of the manuscripts of Mozart’s G minor symphony 
and Beethoven’s fifth; playing on the pianos of 
Haydn, Schumann and Liszt; handling the Beetho- 
ven ear trumpets and the flute of Frederick the Great 
on which he performed with Bach; and visiting the 
various birthsites of the immortal masters. 

It is no wonder then that I am haunted in Carlsbad 
with visions of the meetings which took place here 
between Goethe and Beethoven, and about which so 
much (as also their first encounter in Teplitz) has 
been written pro and con. There still is doubt as 
to whether Goethe understood the true worth of his 
tremendous musical contemporary, or whether he 
was so completely under the influence of his friend 
Zelter, the conventional composer, that he shared 
the latter’s long held belief in the lack of Beethoven’s 
genius. 

There are those, too, who insist that Goethe had 
the very human trait of envy and could not admit 
that the period possessed any other overpowering 
artistic personality other than himself. Some of the 
episodes in his relations with Schiller (when both of 
them were living in Weimar) seem to bear out that 
supposition. 

For many years the Goethe-Beethoven matter has 
intrigued me, and the more I examine it (as recently 

gain as in the currently published Goethe biography 

by Ludwig and the Bettina Brentano letters) the 
more confused and doubtful I become. Goethe’s 
treatment of Beethoven, and of Schubert, as told 
in earlier records, had always prejudiced me against 
Goethe, and I refused to accept him as the perfect 
and immaculate Olympian he represents to the aver- 
age Germanic mind. The Schubert episode remains 
unalterably proved. The lovable Franz Peter had 
first sent Erlkénig and then other masterpieces to 
Goethe with the most humble sort of letter express- 
ing homage and asking for the poet’s opinion and 
acceptance of dedication. Goethe never answered 
the Schubert missives and thereby laid himself open 
to the lasting reproach’ of posterity. 

I had the help of two expert Carlsbad historians 
(one of them in charge of the local Goethe Centen- 
nial Exhibition) in retracing the footsteps of Goethe 
and Beethoven here, and I saw facsimiles of some 
of the material written by both about their walks 
and talks in Tiplitz and Carlsbad. 

They began their Carlsbad promenades on the 
right bank of the river (see opposite page, picture 
of Carlsbad taken in 1810) and went far beyond the 
outskirts of the town, passing the spot where the 
present Beethoven monument stands. Goethe heard 
Beethoven play in Teplitz and Carlsbad, and both 
my historians agree that the private seance here took 
place of an afternoon at the Bohemian Hall. Two 
years before (1810) Goethe had written to Beetho- 
ven, from Carlsbad: “I have never listened to your 
works being performed by skillful artists or music 
lovers without wishing that I could sometime hear 
you at the piano and admire your extraordinary 
talent.” 

In August, 1812, Goethe, “Kuring” at Carlsbad, 
recited a poetical welcome to Marie Louise, wife of 
Napoleon I, and then hurried to Teplitz (at the 
behest of his ducal Weimar patron) to perform 
a similar function in honor of the visit there of 
Maria Ludovica, Queen of Austria. It was perhaps 
partly on account of such subserviencies that Beetho- 
ven, a democrat at heart, showed his brusque dis- 
pleasure to Goethe, during their argumentative con- 
versations, for shortly after the first Teplitz meeting 
(Goethe had made the introductory visit to Beetho- 
ven) the author of Faust writes to his friend and 
musical mentor, Zelter: “I effected Beethoven’s ac- 
quaintance. His talent astonished me. However, he 
is an untamed personality, and while he is not en- 
tirely wrong in looking upon the world as detestable, 
nevertheless such an opinion does not help to make 
the universe a more enjoyable place either for him- 
” (There spoke Goethe the states- 


self or for others.’ 
man and courtier.) The humanitarian Goethe con- 
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tinues: “He must be excused and sympathized with, 
however, for he is losing his hearing, a defect that 
perhaps does not harm his being as much musically 
as socially. Inherently of a laconic nature, he may 
become doubly so through his affliction.” 

It was in Teplitz that the carriage of Emperor 
Franz I swept by the promenading pair, Goethe 
sweeping off his hat and bending his back in a pro- 
found bow, while Beethoven trudged on sturdily and 
turned his back on the royal equipage and its occu- 
pant. 

It was in Carlsbad (as unproved legend has it) 
that the Goethe-Beethoven walk was disturbed by 
gaping passersby who insisted on greeting the famous 
couple. “It is most annoying,” commented Goethe ; 
“T do not know how to escape all these compliments.” 
“Do not mind, Your Excellency,” Beethoven is sup- 
posed to have answered, “perhaps the compliments 
are meant for me.” 

Beethoven wrote in 1822 to von Rochlitz: “When 
I met Goethe in Carlsbad I was not as deaf as now, 
but had imperfect hearing. What infinite patience 
the great man had with me . how happy he 
made me. I would have been willing to give 
my life for him ten times over.” 

However much Beethoven adored the poet, he was 
disappointed in the “Privy Councillor” Goethe, and 
reported in a letter (August 12, 1812) to Breitkopf 
and Hartel: “Goethe likes the upper strata (Hoch- 
luft) too much, and more than is proper for a poet. 
Why speak of the laughable antics of the virtuosi 
when poets, who should be regarded as the leading 
teachers of the nation, are misled by such superficiali- 
ties into forgetting everything else.” 

After Carlsbad there is no further rapprochement, 
and Goethe maintained a chilly silence and reserve 
toward Beethoven and his activities, even when 
Zelter, finally converted (following his meeting with 
Beethoven in 1819) sent Goethe high praise of the 
Egmont Overture. 

In 1823, the composer, seeking subscriptions for 
the publication of his Missa Solemnis, wrote to 
Goethe, soliciting participation. The Grand Old Man 
of Weimar again used his favorite weapon of silence, 
and indeed had already done so the year before when 
Beethoven asked him in a letter to accept the-dedica- 
tion of Meeresstille und Gliickliche Fahrt. 

Beethoven showed himself the bigger man of the 
two, for in the aforesaid letter his words (February 
8, 1823) are: “The respect, love and admiration 
which I have felt for the unique, immortal Goethe 
ever since my youth, shall always remain with me. 
T cannot exactly express my homage in words, for 
after all, I am a bungler occupying himself solely 
with the mastery of tones. Nevertheless I feel my- 
self compelled to tell you this, and that I live in your 
works.” 

Mendelssohn’s efforts to win Goethe over to the 
Beethoven music are familiar to all students of the 
subject. They know also how surlily and grum- 
blingly the aged bard (“sitting in a dark corner like 
Jupiter Tonans and shooting lightnings from his 
sharp eyes,” as Mendelssohn wrote) received the 
piano performance of the fifth symphony, of which 
he said that it “astonishes but does not move. It is 
very big, quite mad. One fears that the house will 
cave in. Imagine if all the people in the world were 
to play it simultaneously.” 

The singular relationship between the two giants 
has been most touchingly epitomized by Romain 
Rolland in his volume, Goethe and Beethoven: “So 
do human beings pass without seeing each other. 
The one, the more loving, did nothing but wound the 
other. The second, the more deeply understanding, 
never recognized his nearest and greatest fellow- 
being, his equal, the only one worthy of understand- 
ing him.” | Tg 


A 


—— 


Omnipotence Complexes 


It is an old superstition that all oboe players go 
mad, and many a stalwart denizen of Main Street 
considers all musicians necessarily a little crazy. 
However, granting the sanity of oboists per se and 
that most pianists now visit the barber even as you 
and I, it does seem a provision of Providence that an 
orchestra conductor can escape delusions of gran- 
deur. He it is whose Jovian nod releases the thun- 
der of the brasses, whose gesture can quell the tumult 
of the tonal elements, can call forth the icy notes of 
the flute or the liquid glissandos of the harp. At his 
will the colors of the symphonic tapestry are illu- 
minated or dimmed, designs brought out in sharp 
relief, others subordinated. How can such an or- 
chestral Titan escape what psychologists call an 
omnipotence complex? The answer, boys and girls, 
is the title of a rather well-known book. Right, my 
dear Clorinda—“Some Do Not.” : 
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Oe A lt PON S 


By Leonard Liebling 


CARLSBAD.—Last week I heard the two-piano 
virtuoso who had invited me to hear his solo 
manipulation of the brace of instruments. The per- 
former, a young Frenchman named Renaud, turned 
out to be a sort of musical acrobat whose chair was 
placed in the apex between two keyboards juxtaposed 
in inverted V shape. He bounced from one piano to 
the other, played two tunes simultaneously, ran swift 
arpeggios to the right while he thundered octaves to 
the left, and generally degraded a not inconsiderable 
technical and musical talent into a vaudeville stunt. 
He wound up with Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasia, done 
with the Hotel Imperial Orchestra, and made some 
novel technical combinations between his two instru- 
ments. The stunt has no artistic value. 


The Leipsic Conservatory, standing under the con- 
servative and immortal shadows of Mendelssohn and 
Schumann, has gone definitely modern by announc- 
ing classes for the study of performance in radio, 
phonograph, and nes film. 


The seventieth birthday of Gerhart Hauptmann, 
noted German author, reminds the Berlin Tageblatt 
that in 1881 the Royal Art School in Breslau dis- 


VIEW OF CARLSBAD IN 1810 
(From an old copper plate engraving) 
missed him “for lack of ability and progress.” 
Music, too, has its examples of the rejection of 
geniuses by short sighted institutions—Verdi, Liszt, 
surmester, Godowsky, etc. 
Rem e 
A much traveled Swede, Count Wachtmester, with 
whom I engaged in talk while we were waiting for 
our turn at the Kaiserbad, told me an illuminating 
tale about Roumania which he had visited recently 
as a privileged tourist. He was present at a secret 
meeting of the Macedonian Komitadschi, when four- 
teen death sentences were meted out to conspirators 
and political opponents of the government. After 
the trials, a plate was passed around for contribu- 
tions to the budget fund of the Komitadschi. My 
acquaintance gave ten francs, but the bearer of the 
plate said politely, “Pardon me, sir, the price of 
admission is one franc for each death sentence.” 


Everything is thorough in these regions. The 
weather forecaster having announced colder and 
variable days some two weeks ago, it turned wintry 
cold at once and has stayed so since then, with occa- 
sional pale sunshine chased away immediately by 
drenching rain squalls. 

had a 

Nuremburg humor, from a local daily: 

Piano Dealer—“Here is the receipt for the final 
payment on the piano which you bought for your 
little boy. How is he, by the way?” 

Customer—“Thank you, he’s all right. 
going to be married tomorrow.” 

nRre 

Remarkable ensemble acting continues to be a spe- 
cialty of the German stages. The little Stadt Theatre 
here is a striking example. The members of the 
company present a repertoire of comedy, farce, 
tragedy and operetta, changing the play every eve- 
ning, and individually ranging from major roles to 
speaking parts of only a few lines. These ill paid 
but highly gifted artists do their work con amore 
and share equally in the honors. No one steals ap- 
plause or the center of the stage. The ensemble is 
a marvel of coordination and unity. I know of no 
American acting group which could give a more pol- 
ished, intelligent, or effective performance of 
Schnitzler’s Professor Bernhardi than I saw here 
last evening. And also, that spicily ironical play has 
lost none of its timeliness through the years. It re- 


He is 


mains the best stage handling of the eternal religious, 
ethical and spiritual conflicts between the Christian 
and the Jew. 
ere 

A swindler purporting to represent one of the 
fabulously wealthy Indian Maharajahs has been 
reaping a harvest amongst the Berlin painters and 
musicians. He claims that his employer has been 
bitten by the bug of culture and wishes to found a 
private collection of pictures, and to endow a large 
symphony orchestra and surround himself with a 
bevy of noted conductors and soloists. Having made 
his victim a dazzling offer in the name of the 
Maharajah, the plausible deceiver announces that he 
would like to cable the acceptance at once to India, 
but discovers that he has left his pocketbook at his 
hotel, whereupon the happy recipient of the engage- 
ment is only too glad to advance the sum required 
for the expensive telegram. A few evenings ago 
Hindemith, the composer, strolled into the café 
where a number of musicians and painters congre- 
gate nightly around their exclusive Stammtisch. “T 
won't be with you much longer, friends,” announced 
Hindemith proudly, “as I’m leaving Berlin shortly. 
I have just signed a tremendous contract to take 
charge of the music at the Court of the richest 
Maharajah in India.” A veritable gale of laughter 
and shouts of “What, you too?” greeted the speech 
of Hindemith, who when he found out the truth, 
burned with rage. He notified the police and now 


there is a wide hunt in Berlin for the “agent” of 
the culture-converted Maharajah. 
ere 


The Altenburg Opera advertises that it needs a 
new Generalmusikdirektor. Before the rush begins 
for the job, let me add that the late incumbent, Dr. 
Georg Gohler, resigned because the budget of the 
institution was so decreased that he declared “no 
worthy artistic achievements are possible with the 
sum available.” 

ere 

Franz Werfel, playwright, librettist and author of 
a novel about Verdi (published two seasons ago) 
comes from a long-lived family. His grandfather 
has just died, aged 101, and the same number of 
years fell to an aunt, recently deceased. 

x Ld 


Generalmusikdirektor Weissbach had been dis- 
missed by the municipality of Diisseldorf because of 
alleged lack of funds with which to pay his salary as 
conductor of the city’s orchestra. The Herr Gen- 
eral, etc., showed fighting spirit, however, and sued 
the authorities of Diisseldorf. He won the case in 
the first instance and the city appealed, but just as 
the second trial was about to begin, Weissbach had 
the satisfaction of being offered a compromise, and 
now he is reinstated as the leader of the Dusseldorf 
Orchestra concerts for 1932-33. 

eR es 

Some characteristic anecdotes are told about Mar- 
tin Zickel, Berlin theatrical producer and_ stage 
director who died recently in the German capital. 
The best of the stories is about a young actor who 
was incompetent at rehearsal and sought to excuse 
himself by saying: “You have no idea, Herr Zickel, 
how very large the theatre seems when it is empty.” 
“And that’s the only way we’d ever see it,” roared 
the director, “if all the rest of the company were 
as bad as you.” 

eRe 

“No smoking at the Sprink,” is the English man- 
date displayed on the walls of the Schlossbrunnen 
Building. On the other hand, I have not learned 
much Czechoslovakian during my two weeks here, 
my knowledge still being confined to the bathtub 
inscriptions Chladno (cold) and Teplo (warm) and 
the signs displayed elsewhere, Muzi (women) and 
Zeny (men). 

eRe 

There is much rivalry between Carlsbad and near- 
by Marienbad, the natives being strong on claims of 
the natural beauties and the beneficial qualities of the 
waters and baths at both places. Visitors are equally 
warm in their allegiance. I made a Marienbad ex- 
cursion on a showery day but nevertheless I was 
impressed by the lovely wooded surroundings (not 
nearly as steep as at Carlsbad) and the enthusiasm 
of the guests doing penance (the rain notwithstand- 
ing) by clambering nimbly along the hillsides and 
then anxiously having themselves weighed at a scale- 
booth for a penny or two. They go away with an 
attested certificate, prized (if the poundage has 
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dropped) more than a college diploma or a croix de 
guerre. The only musical observation I could make 
during my short visit, was that Kubelik will replen- 
ish his widely advertised empty purse by giving his 
Marienbad recital next week on the evening after 
he has regaled the Carlsbaders. 
ene 
Hindemith’s oratorio, Das Unaufhorliche, done 
with marked success in Zurich last winter, will be 
repeated there next October. The work is scheduled 
for performances also in England and Holland. 
ere 


In Bad Pistyan, a tryptich has been unveiled, the 
centre of which is a tablet commemorating Beetho- 
ven. How the modernists must rage when they 
travel through Central Europe and find the classical 
Ludwig permanently honored everywhere in mar- 
ble, bronze and granite. 

ere 

The martial law proclamation in Germany is gen- 
erally regarded hereabouts as a preliminary to the 
restoration of a German monarchy, with the Hohen- 
zollerns again at the helm. “Well, I don’t care,” is 
the comment of Anton, the masseur, “live and let 
live is what I say. The Kaiser has to make a living, 
too.” I mentioned to Anton the danger of a muz- 
zled press, and he seemed not at all perturbed. “Just 
as well,” he ventured, “if they cut out some of the 
lies and nonsense we read every day in the daily 
papers.” It is the patience of millions of such burgh- 
ers—we have them too in America—which makes 
possible the aggrandizements and arrogations of the 
powerful and the imposition of laws that enslave per- 
sonal liberty. 

ReRre 

As a Czechoslovakian example, there is the inci- 
dent mentioned in the Carlsbad paper todav of the 
father who was arrested in the neighboring village 
of Tiirnitz because he placed a tablet on the grave 
of his deceased infant, reading: “Here rests Brun- 
hilde Megerle. Be consoled, dear parents, I am 
with God in Heaven. Died at the age of one year. 
Rest peacefully in German earth.” The safety of 
the nation, according to the Ttrnitz authorities, re- 
quires the final sentence of the epitaph to read, “Rest 
peacefully in Czechoslovakian earth.” 

, RR 

And musicians are chided as a class for their ig- 
norance of politics and their aloofness from national 
affairs! Give us this day our daily Bach, Beethoven 
and Brahms, with some Wagner, Debussy, Strauss, 


UNUSUAL CARLSBAD MONUMENT TO 
BEETHOVEN, 
showing the master walking, his favorite exercise 
source of many of his inspirations. 


and 


and a few other worthy disciples thrown in for full 
measure. 
neRme 

Ferencz Molnar, famous Budapest playwright, told 
a good story the other evening. It appears that 
when Woodrow Wilson died he went straight to 
Heaven and was greeted soon after by a white- 
bearded old gentleman who said, “Friend, I am 
Moses. I regret that your Fourteen Points were not 
accepted.” “Well, you’re not doing much better 
yourself with your Ten Commandments,” Wilson 
yapped. 

zRre, 

While 1931 showed a discontinuance of 4,532 
telephones in Budapest, unofficial calculations indi- 
cate no numerical falling off of performances of 
Liszt’s second rhapsody by cafe orchestras in 
Budapest. 

a 

Tonight, after a long lapse of years, I shall hear 
Kubelik again, in his recital at the Kurhaus. I had 
intended to present my professional card to the 
manager and request a complimentary ticket, but 
when I saw the advance sale sheet at a local shoe 
shop, and observed how few seats had been crossed 
out, I lost heart and bought my ticket, in the third 
row, for $1.86. (The cheapest seats were forty- 
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five cents.) Kubelik has a program which I would 
not call exactly modern: Bruch’s G minor concerto ; 
Wieniawski’s D minor concerto; Mozart’s Romanza; 
Saint-Saéns’ Havanaise, and Paganini’s Witches’ 
Dance. 

| a 

Max Liebermann, the famous Berlin portrait 
painter, has just celebrated his eighty-fifth birthday 
in that city. The newspapers recall that he created 
almost as many bon mots as fine pictures, and pub- 
lish some of his best witticisms : 

\ colleague once said to Liebermann, “Don’t you 
think that the legs of the young man in Manet’s 
The Al Fresco Breakfast are much too long?” “My 
friend,” was the answer, “when legs are painted as 
masterfully as those, they cannot possibly be too 
long.” 

Liebermann was visited not long ago by a pretty 
young woman, who, when she left his studio, gushed 
enthusiastically, “Master, this hour has been the hap- 
. “God forbid,” snapped 


piest I ever expect to spend.” 


the painter. 

\ young girl who had never posed, came to ask 
for work as a model. After studying her full face, 
Liebermann requested her to turn and show her 
profile. “Sir,” she protested, “I am a respectable 
girl.” 

A young but untalented painter showed his latest 
canvas to Liebermann, and asked for an opinion. 
“What do you call the picture?” inquired the latter 
“I’m going to call it The Flood, for as you see, the 
waters are engulfing wicked humanity, and 6 
was the great man’s verdict, “and your 
work is very effective, for the best way to treat that 
pack of badly drawn figures you have created, is to 
drown them.” 

\ nouveau riche desired to have his wife painted 
by Liebermann and suggested that he inspect in 
advance the wall which was to be reserved for the 
portrait. “On the contrary,” commented the artist, 
“vou should house built around the 
picture.” 

Liebermann praised the art experts in this fash- 
ion: “They are very useful persons, for if they did 
not exist, who else pray, could determine after we 
painters die that our bad works are not genuine?” 

xeing importuned rather pressingly for an auto- 
graph, the artistic celebrity wrote in an American 
lady’s album: “In memorv of the pleasant moments 
before I made your acquaintance.” 

“T am not married to art,” declared Liebermann 
on on “but I am endeavoring to retain 
it as my mistress.” 

To a devoted friend who ballyhoo’d “There are 
only two painters, Velasquez and Liebermann,” the 
latter replied, “Why drag in Velasquez ?” 

“When I see a Franz Hals, I feel like painting,” 
Liebermann utterance; “and when I see a 
Rembrandt I feel like giving up painting.” 

When the late Eugene d’Albert had just taken 
unto himself his fifth wife, the couple attended a 
party at which Liebermann was present. Someone 
offered to introduce him to the latest Mrs. d’Albert. 
He looked critically at the lady, and said, “No, 
thanks, I think I'll skip that one.” 

Liebermann did a portrait of Richard 
which the composer failed to like when it was fin 
ished. The artist thereupon let his gaze travel re- 
peatedly between the canvas and the subject. He 
final look, and then made his decision: “‘Do 
vou know, Strauss, this picture resembles you more 
than resemble vourself. 

Regarding his current eighty-fifth birthday, the 
celebrant “When I was voung, I detested old 
men, of whom |] am on I am furious about 


“Ouite so,” 


have a new 


occasion, 


was a 


Strauss 


gave one 


” 


you 


Ssavs 
now 


Inv age.” 
| an an 
Speaking of age, Moriz Rosenthal recently wrote 
shall be seventy years old next vear—not 
credit for that, however.” (The 
reader would like to know, is De- 


to me: “I 
that I deserve any 
exact date, if the 
cember 19.) 
a Re = 
(soethe’s two meetings with Beethoven, 
the receipt of a number of compositions from that 
master, and the frequent performances of his works 
which were given privately for Goethe at his Weimar 
home by young Mendelssohn, the great poet could 
see nothing in the great composer, and did not even 
express regret when informed of Beethoven’s death. 
relying upon his friend Zelter’s views, often 
showed impatience when anyone praised Beethoven. 
It reminds one of the Lichtenberg aphorism: “I 
remember that at the time, acting upon K.’s advice, 
I was tremendously angry.” 
a 

Speaking of Lichtenberg. the modernistic com- 
posers might well fling into the teeth of their oppo- 
nents one of the reflections of that philosopher: 


In spite of 


, 
(r,oetne, 
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“Most persons disbelieve in a thing because of their 
blind belief in some other thing.” 
a nd 
But then, the conservatives might retaliate with 
another Lichtenberg thought: “There is a kind of 
bird which pecks holes in the thickest trees, and has 
so much confidence in the strength of its bill that 
after each peck the creature runs around to the 
other side of the tree to see whether the hole has 
gone all the way through.” 
Ld 
Lichtenberg tells that in the house in which he 
lived there was a wooden stairway leading to his 
room, and adds: “I had learned in time the rhythmic 
creak and pitch of each separate stair, and also the 
tempo in which they were mounted by my friends. 
I confess that I shivered with distaste and appre- 
hension whenever the stairs were ‘played’ in keys 
and rhythms unfamiliar to me and thereby an- 
nounced the presence of strangers.” 
Rene 
And to return to Goethe, which one does all the 
time here (for the inhabitants and local newspapers 
never let the visitor forget that the eminent Dichter 
was the patron saint and chief booster for Carlsbad ) 
he also associated in Carlsbad with Prince Metter- 
nich (Napoleon’s nemesis) and Maria Szymanow- 
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— Déja fini l’« Independence Day» ! 
(Dessin de GROVE.) 


Delicious French wit from Le Journal, 
Paris. The text reads: “Already over, 
the Day of Independence ?”- s 











ska, celebrated Polish pianist, who lived in Warsaw 
when Chopin was a lad there, and perhaps heard 
him play at his début when he was nine years old. 
Chopin was acclaimed in Leipsic in 1829 when 
Goethe lived at Weimar, not many miles away, but it 
is safe to assume that Goethe never could have liked 
the Pole’s compositions, for Zelter did not recom- 
mend them. 
ene 
The statue of the wicked Wagnerian hero, Hagen, 
which formerly stood in the city park at Worms 
(Germany), has been placed on the bank of the 
Rhine near the spot where legend has it that the 
treasure of the Nibelungs was sunk in the river. 
The neighborhood of Worms is the scene of the 
happenings told about in Wagner’s Ring operas, and 
not far from that city ambitious Wotan roamed 
about on his amatory excursions, and Siegfried and 
Briinnhilde set up housekeeping in their al fresco 
apartment among the rocks. 
2Re 
Picking up a belated June copy of the Atlantic 
Monthly in the reading room of the Savoy-Westend 
Hotel, I read an article by Nora Waln, called The 
War That Is Not War. (Letters from the Man- 
churian border.) The author writes from Tientsin 
and tells of a concert given there by Jascha Heifetz 
at the height of the late trouble between China and 
Japan. It appears that the first number of the 
Heifetz program was the Grieg C minor sonata for 
violin and piano with Isidor Achron at the keyboard. 
However, so the writer of the Tientsin letter informs 
us, when Heifetz saw the sad troubled faces of his 
auditors, he decided that Grieg was not the proper 
music for them, and so he improvised strange, soul 
soothing strains far better suited for troubled spirits. 
\ bewildered musical editor would like to hear from 
Jascha on this subject, to know what sort of pieces 
he made up on the spur of the moment, and what 
Achron was doing during his partner’s spell of im- 
promptu composing. 
eeme 
I am hearing many concerts in Carlsbad, but most 
of them between seven and eight o’clock in the morn- 
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ing. The Kurhaus and all the breakfast gardens 
have orchestras which dispense tonal cheer for the 
early risers and drinkers of the healing waters. The 
players wear sombre black clothes, and the conduc- 
tors are garbed in the traditional ceremonial frock- 
coat worn by all baton wielders at breakfast concerts 
in Germanic spas. I might add that never before 
had I experienced in a single fortnight, so many 
polkas, waltzes, marches, overtures and potpourries, 
as fell to my lot during the past fourteen days. 
nme 

There are as many hotels as in Atlantic City; in 
fact, as nearly as I could discover, every edifice here 
is either a hotel, or a rooming or boarding house. 
All of the buildings have names, and they range 
from New York and San Francisco, to Korea and 
Moscow ; from Da Vinci and Shakespeare to Uhland 
and Heine; from Luther to Vulcan; from Villa 
Sport to Quirinal. 

eRe 

From the Prague Bohemia: ‘Tell me what you 
read and I’ll tell you what you are.” “I read Homer, 
Plato, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe—” “You 
are an unmitigated liar.” 

eRe 

Owing to the impoverished condition of the na- 
tional treasury, the Czecho-Slovakian Government 
has decided not to award the annual State prizes due 
on October 28 for literature and music. 

Ln 

Some of Austria’s coins are decorated with the 
pictures of Mozart, Schubert, and other famous 
musicians of the country. Germany pays the same 
tribute to its poets, and now Italy follows suit, with 
coin medallions of Dante, Petrarca, Boccaccio, Tasso, 
and Ariosti. As far as I can remember, the Indian 
and the buffalo still hold honored places on the 
“tail” side of several of our American pieces of 
money. Such neglect of our great national heroes is 
a shameful confession of irreverence. The United 
States National Mint should immediately put forth 
issues bearing the likeness of Ford, Rockefeller, 
Babe Ruth, and Jack Dempsey. 

nee 

Dr. Hugo Leichtentritt is busy with his writing 
and composing, his latest orchestral score being a 
set of symphonic variations to be performed in Ber- 
lin next winter. He was more than pleased to know 
that so many Americans entered advance subscrip- 
tions for his Formenlehre (Study of Musical Form) 
which he is endeavoring to have some publisher issue 
in an English translation. The German edition con- 
tinues to enjoy a large sale. Arrangements were 
made with Dr. Leichtentritt to write a number of 
articles for the Musical Courier during the winter. 

ners 

Very near Carlsbad you can see the place where 
the Hans Heiling legend (subject of Marschner’s 
once famous opera) is at home. 

ere 

And not many miles more away, down toward 
Prague, they brew the golden mead known as Pil- 
sener Urquell. If you have not tasted Pilsener in 
this vicinity, you have never tasted it at all. 

Gregor Piatigorsky spent some time early this 
summer with Stravinsky in Paris, arranging that 
composer’s ballet music Pulcinella, as a transcription 
for cello. Piatigorsky is the proud possessor, too, 
of a Heifetz cello arrangement of the popular Hora 
Staccato played so often by the violinist. Heifetz 
did the work while aboard ship to South Africa, and 
sent the manuscript to Piatigorsky, which reached 
that artist several weeks ago at his summer retreat 
on the Riviera. 

ere 

Recently there was this advertisement in a Toronto, 
Can., newspaper of June date: “For sale; nearly 
300 years old, dated 1654, valued at $50,000—a 
Niccolo Amati ‘Grand Pattern’ violin, in first class 
condition. Certified by W. E. Hill & Sons, London, 
England. Made by the Great and Only Master 
Inventor—who taught ‘Strad’ and others how to 
make violins. Niccolo Amati the Inventor—‘Strad’ 
and others, Imitators. (According to G. Hart in 
his 500-page volume.) Mail your offers to D. J. 
Nicklin, Millbank P. O., Ontario, Canada.” 

eRe 

3y the way, Horowitz will play the Ravel con- 
certo in America next winter. 

eRe, 

Jean Cocteau’s aphorisms have some telling pas- 
sages applicable also to music: “Average humanity 
recognizes the old only as a weapon against the new.” 

“Genius is the extreme of practical sense.” 
. . . “When an artist accepts the peace propositions 
of the public, he is defeated.” 
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Music in the Theatres 
New York City, August 5, 
To the Musical Courier : 

Perhaps the first people to definitely feel 
the effects of the current depression were 
the musicians. Ever since the advent of 
talking pictures, much has been said about 
the artificiality of reproduced music, but 
little if anything has been done. 

Talking pictures, it must be admitted, are 
a decided improvement over their silent 
predecessors. The music of the talkies, 
however, is a retrogression from that of 
the silent picture. Obviously, therefore, if 
the best features of both forms of pictures 
are united, the maximum entertainment will 
result, and that combination is: “Talkies 
and Living Music.” 

How is it, then, that this improvement 
has not been brought about as yet, even in 
a city like New York, where the standard 
of entertainment is high? 

The truth is that most individuals would 
like to have music back in the theatres, but 
are powerless to do anything in that di- 
rection. Powerless, that is, by themselves. 

It is the desire of the theatre managers 
to please their audiences. If they withdraw 
the orchestra from the theater pit, continue 
their present admission prices, and still not 
incur the displeasure of the movie-going 
public they are perfectly justified in saving 
the expenses of an orchestra. Who suf- 
fers, however? The movie-goer. 

Theatre owners have been heard to com- 
plain that the receipts are insufficient to main- 
tain an orchestra. This problem is an easy 
one to solve. Let them bring the orchestra 
to the theatre, raise the price five cents, 
and pay the musicians solely out of the 
profits. What man or woman would not pay 
an extra five cents to obtain the added en- 
joyment of listening to living music, and 
at the same time help men whose families 
are in dire want? 

All that remains is a reasonable and suit- 
able mode of expression and advertising for 
the above plan. For it is only when people 
know that they act. Posters to be placed in 
windows and on automobile windshields 
would be an effective means of carrying on 
a campaign. 

What public-spirited man or woman in this 
country would be too proud in the interest 
of human welfare and prosperity and better 
entertainment to place a small placard in 
the window of his home to show that he 
too would like his share of good music? 
Who is the small boy or girl who would 
not like to wear a shiny button stating that 
he or she wants movies with real music? 
Who would refuse a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men the opportunity to work again? 
No one. 

If an unemployed musician comes to your 
door some day and asks you to paste a card 
in your window, read it. If you think you 
would rather have your music recorded, 
hand it back to him. 

We grown-ups can remember back to our 
youthful years going to the movies, and 
staying to see the same show a second time, 
to wait for the orchestra. We can remem- 
ber seeing the musicians take their places, 
seeing the conductor raise his baton; we 
can remember the complete restfulness and 
harmony of the music with the picture. As 
soon as the music stopped the discord was 
felt. It is unfortunate, however, that the 
younger generation will never know what 
we knew of the theatre. They have been 
deprived in that respect of their share of 
entertainment, of beauty, of art, of sound. 
They will learn to like the reproduced, the 
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artificial performances; but shall we allow 
them to? 

Let us see whether the first people who 
lost their jobs will be the first to get them 
back again. If you want to stamp out 
want get the musicians back to work, and 
the musical instrument factories will live 
again. Heed the slogan: “There is plenty of 
good music in America.” Demand it. 

Here is the plan: In a theatre, for in- 
stance, of a seating capacity of 200 persons, 
where the admission fee is ten cents per 
person, and five performances are given dur- 
ing day, the total net receipts will be $100 
per day. If the admission fee were raised 
five cents there would be an additional in- 
take of $50 per diem, which would mean $350 
per week extra. The twenty percent, for in- 
stance, would go to the management ($70 
per week), leaving a balance of $280 divided 
among four musicians. Each one will re- 
ceive $70 per week. This, of course, applies 
to a small theatre, but the plan can be made 
to apply in proportion to theatres of a 
large size. This plan if properly worked 
out would put musicians back to work on 
the same status as before the depression. 
This would have a’ marked effect on busi- 
ness in general. 

Very truly yours, 
Harry Kononovitcu. 


A Bit of Cheer 
Nice, France, July 25, 1932. 
To the Musical Courier: 


I have just seen your recent issue of 
Musical Courier, giving statistics of the at- 
tendance of musical events in the United 
States during the past season. Being an 
American citizen enthusiastically interested 
in everything musical, I am delighted to 
know that things have kept up so splendidly 
at home. I have been away from home for 
the past five years and I can’t tell you how 
much pleasure your magazine gives me. I 
shall feel when I return next fall that I 
haven’t been out of things and that I can 
pick up where I left off. 

You certainly have put courage into us 
who hate to think that music is being forced 
into the limbo of forgotten things by the de- 
pression. To hear some of the hotel keepers 
here, you'd believe that everybody would be 
dead of starvation in two weeks. 

I have shown your magazine to lots of 
people and it has cheered them up heaps. 

Sincerely, 
Arnotp K. Eustis. 


It’s An Epidemic 
Newark, N. J., August 9, 1932. 
To the Musical Courier : 


Let me congratulate you on your “No 
Depression” column. Such data as you are 
presenting should wake up a lot of timid 
souls. There is no question but that we 
are experiencing a whispering depression 
campaign that, unless stopped soon, will 
cause havoc. Whether or not they have been 
personally hit to any great degree they are 
talking too much. There is now a law 
against spreading false rumors about a 
bank’s condition. There ought to be a law 
against spreading damaging stories about 
general business conditions. Of course it is 
true that business is far below par, but 
everyone has not suffered as badly as have 
some. Your figures prove that there are 
hundreds of thousands of persons—maybe 
millions—who are still able to pay for con- 
certs and opera. And if this whispering 
campaign continues even those who now 
have funds and a job, will be up against it. 

Is it not true that the minute the stock 
market starts to go up, millions of people 
clamor to get stock? Just so will it happen 
that when the business and music leaders 
start smiling and begin really to do some- 
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thing constructive, the big crowd will tumble 
after them. 

What America needs today, both in busi- 
ness and in music, is a leader, someone in 
whom they can put their trust. 

Persons who spread rumors that so-and-so 
has gone to the wall, such-and-such a firm 
is on the verge of bankruptcy, etc., etc., 
should be tabooed by everyone or made to 
shut-up. What we need is a smile, an opti- 
mistic outlook. America is far from licked, 
and those who are smart enough to look 
ahead and help pave the way for better 
times will be the ones who survive. 

The Musical Courier is right! Concerts 
and opera will be just as well attended next 
winter as heretofore. So why kill the 
goose that lays the golden egg? 

Yours truly, 
G. FRANK OLIVER. 


Making Valuable Use of Our 
“Statistics” 
Stamford, 
To the Musical Courier : 

May I tell you that I think your “sta- 
tistics” on the attendance of all musical af- 
fairs has, in my opinion, been a stimulus in 
the right direction, to managers and people 
who support these concerts. All that the 
American public needs at this time is a bit 
of courage and I think your articles are 
giving this very thing to musically-minded 
people. 

In discussing the prospective season of 
opera to be given in Denver next summer, of 
which I am to be general music director, 
I used these “statistics” as the basis of my 
statement that the American people are great 
lovers of all that is good in music and are 
attending in great numbers. 

You are to be congratulated ! 

Very sincerely, 
SoLon 


Conn., August 11. 1932. 
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The offices of the Concert Agency Georg 
Kugel are now located in the building of the 
Society of Friends of Music in Vienna. 

* * * 

Evelyn Brandt of New York announces 
that Emma Redell, Lisa Roma and Betty 
Poulis are among the soloists to appear with 
the Hartford Oratorio Society, Hartford, 
Conn. 

ee | 

Lola Monti-Gorsey was engaged to sing 
Marguerite in Faust at Federal Hall, Bryant 
Park, New York, after her appearance as 
Leonora in Il Trovatore, the first of the 
series of open air operas offered at the park 
as part of the New York George Washing- 
ton Bicentennial celebration. 

a 

Pupils of Ida Haggerty Snell, vocal in- 
structor, appeared in an afternoon musicale 
recently at the studio of Samilla Jameson 
Heinzmann at Prince Bay. 

* * * 


Madeleine Elba, American singer, now in 
Caracas, Venezuela, has organized a musi- 
cal club there which includes a number of 
eminent musicians as members. Mme. Elba 
will return to the United States early in the 
all. iadamate 

Frederic Warren’s pupils broadcast every 
Saturday from Station WRAV, Laconia, 
N. H. Mr. Warren holds’ annual summer 
classes at Madison, N. H., and will return 
to his New York studio early in October. 

* * * 

Ralph Leopold played several of his Wag- 
nerian transcriptions at a recital presented at 
the Cleveland home of Newton D. Baker on 
August 14. The program was a benefit for 
the Consumers League of Ohio. 

* *k * 


Oliv Maine, soprano, who has been re- 
quested to organize and direct a choral so- 
ciety for the Business and Professional Wo- 
men’s Club of New York, sang at the open- 
ing of the organization’s new club rooms on 
August 8. Her program included composi- 
tions of Reinagle, Hopkinson, Puccini and 
Grovlez, and also an old English air. 

* * * 

Benno Rabinof, violinist, gave a recital on 
August 16 at Bay Viiew, Mich., under the 
auspices of the Bay View Assembly. 


Sascha Gorodnitzki, pianist, will appear 
in recital on August 26 at the home of 
Nikolai Sokoloff in Weston, Conn. 

* * * 

The Gordon String Quartet gave the first 
of a series of three invitation subscription 
concerts being held on the estate of Mr. and 
Mrs. Nicolai Sokoloff at Westport, Conn 
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The Hunterdon County 
chestra, Flemington, N. J., observed the two 
hundredth anniversary of Haydn’s birth on 
August 12 with a performance of the Aus- 
trian composer’s fourth symphony. Max 
Jacobs is conductor of this orchestra. 

ve © 

Edith W. Griffing, teacher of singing, will 
resume teaching for the season 1932-33 at 
her New York studio on September 7. 

oe 

Elliott Schenck’s overture, The Arrow 
Maker, was played by the Chautauqua Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Georges Barrére, conduc- 
tor, on August 2. This work has been per- 
formed by the Boston Symphony, at the New 
York Stadium and by orchestras in Phila- 
delphia, Chicago and elsewhere. 

o * 

A new book by Blanche Marchesi, en- 
titled The Singer’s Catechism and Creed, 
has just been published in London. 
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Geraldine Uimar 

Ulmar, retired actress and 
who had appeared with the Boston 
Ideal Opera Company, and later in New 
York and at the Savoy Theatre, London, 
died at her home in Merstham, Surrey, Eng- 
land, on August 13. Miss Ulmar was iden- 
tified with Gilbert and Sullivan rdles. She 
left the stage in 1904 to take up the teach- 
ing of singing. She was seventy years old 
at the time of her death. 


Geraldine 
singer, 


Theodore Blumer 

On July 30, Theodore Blumer, aged sev- 
enty-eight, eminent Dresden violinist, died in 
that city. In 1879 he joined the Dresden 
Royal Orchestra and remained a member un- 
til 1913. In 1883 he received the title of 
Royal Chamber Musician to the Court of 
Saxony. 


M. Rémy 

News as been received of the death of 
M. Rémy, for ten years head of the violin 
department of the Fontainebleau School of 
fusic, Fontainebleau, France. M. Rémy 
was a fellow-student and life-long friend of 
Ysaye and one of the most prominent violin 
pedagogues in France. M. Hewitt of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music faculty succeeds 
him at Fontainebleau. 


Mrs. Marie Hilger 

After a serious illness, Mrs. Marie Hilger, 
mother of the Hilger Trio—Elsa, Maria and 
Greta—passed away at their home in Hilger- 
ville, Freehold, N. J., on July 30, at the age 
of sixty years. Mrs. Hilger, born in Austria, 
brought the sisters and a brother, Frank, to 
this country from Vienna when they were 
children. Her courageous ambition was 
largely responsible for the success of the trio. 





NEW ADMISSION TAX 
LAW EXPLAINED 


The sureau of Internal Revenue, 
explaining its “admission” tax, defines 
the term as “the right to enter a 
place,” the law also providing that 
“seats, reserved and otherwise, and 
similar accommodations” are also in- 
cluded. The bureau states that leases 
on opera boxes or sedts, seats on roof 
gardens, in cabarets and similar places 
of amusement, as well as dues or in- 
itiation fees, cover charges, etc., are 
subject to tax. In regard to regular 
opera, concert and theatre tickets, the 
purchaser pays a tax of ten per cent 
on all tickets above forty cents, this 
in addition to the impost of the indi 
vidual or concern selling the tickets. 
The only non-taxable enterprises of 
this kind are those whose receipts go 
to further religious, charitable or edu- 
cational ends. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


SHOWMANSHIP AN ESSENTIAL NECESSITY IN RADIO; 
BROADCAST PROGRAM NOTES NEED ORAL REVISION 


There is one element of radio broadcasts 
that seems to be lacking in nearly every pro- 
This is showmanship—the most es- 
factor of every form of entertain- 
Without showmanship no dramatic 
production whether with or without music, 
would draw audiences after the first night. 
Without showmanship no musician of the 
operatic or concert stage can attain lasting 
popularity. It 1s the way in which a pianist 
plays and looks seated at the keyboard that 
attracts and holds the attention of a heavy 
percentage of his audience. This is the rea- 
that many feminine singers wear un- 
usually decorative costumes when they give 
concerts. And it is certainly the reason why 
all public people develop mannerisms on the 
and platform. 
broadcasts, being dependent only 
ears of attendants must accomplish 
aural feats of showmanship to rise above 
program monotony. It is possible to do 
this, not only in clever and original musical 
arrangements (a factor which has been ex 
ploited to the highest degree by all organi- 
zations) but also through the announce- 
ments and program notes made in explana- 
tion of the entertainers and about the subjects 
performed 

Most men of 
writers of the 


gram. 
sential 
ment 


son 


stage 
Radio 
upon the 


advertising agencies and staff 
radio stations who prepare 
copy tor such periods consider this from 
the standpoint of the effect of the printed 
word and not in the light of their objective 

how it will sound. Sentences heavy in 
verbiage, loosely constructed in thought, 
from loud-speakers Platitudes and 
slogans and catch phrases, are re- 
peated ad nauseam. Fine writing, elaborated 
with pictorial adjectives come to the ears of 
Upon the printed page as adver- 
articles made to be read with 
eyes trained to the beauty of phrase this 
material is excellent. But it not hold 
that essence of showmanship peculiar to the 


ISSUE 


epigrams, 


radio fans. 
tising copy or 


does 


radio 
Introductory remarks of announcers on 
the air and interpolations in explanation of 
program items should be written as the play 
dramatic moulded. 
a slow in which 


dialogue of a 


There should be 


scene 1S 
beginning, 


the subject is outlined in its fundamentals, 
short and to the point, thereafter intensified 
to hold the attention of hearers, and ending 
in a peak of expression competently and 
ccinniamdiaity modelled in words designed to 

heard. The sentences should be formed 
to accent the few words which, if no others 





STATIC 


Irene Beasley is motoring to Mem- 
phis. This is the first vacation the 
“long, tall gal from Dixie” has had 
in two years. ... Lanny Ross’ mother 
was special pianist for Pavlowa for 
many years. ... Gene Austin and Lee 
Sims are enjoying themselves on Lake 
Michigan in Lee’s new speedboat. 
William Daly prides himself on his 
accurate knowledge of all the high- 
ways and by-ways in New York and 
New Jersey. He claims that he has 
never been caught in a traffic jam. 

Sammy Prager, Columbia pian- 
ist, recently returned from a holiday 
which was also a honeymoon. 
Johnny Marvin is the most popular 
man with the young patients of the 
children’s wards at St. Agnes Hos- 
pital in White Plains. He goes there 
once a week to sing for them... . 











are distinguishable, carry the meaning. Such 
sentences should be terse and forceful, con- 
versational in structure. Every unnecessary 
word should be eliminated. 

If, in addition to titillating the ears of radio 
listeners by unique instrumentation and _ biz- 
arre rhythms, proper speech can be attained 
in radio broadcasts, then showmanship will 
probably come on the air, monotony vanish, 
and less dissatisfaction expressed by the 
people who listen in. 

* * * 
Prize Winning Composition on Hollywood 
Bowl Concert 

Directing the Hollywood Bowl Orchestra 

in the western premiére of the prize-winning 
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composition, Symphonic Intermezzo, by Flor- 
ence Grandland Galajikian, Frederick A. 
Stock was heard over the NBC-KPO net- 
work, August 13. 

Symphonic Intermezzo was one of five 
manuscripts chosen from a total of 573 sub- 
mitted in the $10,000 NBC Orchestral 
Award for —oe symphonic works last 
May. Mrs. Galajikian, the only woman to 
win a prize, won fourth place with her con- 
tribution, which was the first original or- 
chestral work she ever attempted. Stock 
was one of five musicians on the jury ap- 
pointed to select the winners. A National 
Committee of Award, composed of 150 men 
and women, ranked the compositions in the 
order of their merit. 

Mrs. Galajikian was born in Maywood, 
Ill., where she now lives. She began study- 
ing music when she was five, and when nine 
made her first public appearance at the 
Scoville Institute in Oak Park. She studied 
in the School of Music of Northwestern 
University, and began composing about four 
years ago. Her husband is Alexander S. 
Galajikian, head of the physics department 
of Knox College. 

Musical creations of Dvorak, Schubert, 
Schumann, Smetana, and Stravinsky also 
were on the program which opened with 
Dvorak’s Carnival Overture. In conclusion 
the orchestra offered Stravinsky’s Firebird 
Suite. 

* * * 

Albert Coates on Russian Broadcasting 

Albert Coates, Anglo-Russian conductor, 
declares that perhaps the prime differences 
between radio in this country and in the 
Soviet are the total absence of jazz and 
popular music on the Russian airwaves, lack 
of comedy and shorter broadcasting hours. 
Experienced in radio conducting throughout 
America and Europe, Mr. Coates comes to 
New York to conduct the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra in the Lewisohn Stad- 
ium Concerts, broadcast twice weekly over 
WABC and the Columbia network. 

“Radio has been developed to a remark- 
able degree in Russia during the past few 
years,” Coates said. “The broadcasting 
studios, outfitted with the latest modern 
equipment, are among the most beautiful 
buildings in Moscow. The finest musicians 
of the country are heard in frequent broad- 
casts, and the popularity of the programs 
has increased appreciably in the past eighteen 
months. In technical methods both for net- 
work broadcasting and single station trans- 
mission, the Soviet stations are very similar 
to those in America, probably the greatest 
difference being in the amount of power 
used. In this country, I understand, the 
maximum power output in general use is 
50,000 watts, whereas in Russia there are 
stations with more than 100,000 watts 
power. 

‘A government ban on jazz prevents any 
performance of popular American melodies 
and your so-called hot music. Similarly, the 
dramatic skits and the many comedy presen- 
tations popular in the United States are re- 
placed in Russia by talks by government 
officials and authorities on a wide variety 
of topics. About four hours a day are de- 
voted to symphonic music in the large Rus- 
sian broadcasting stations. The radio or- 
chestras rank with the best in the country, 
and the leading conductors of the Soviet 
direct the programs. 

“There is one other great difference be- 
tween the Russian and American systems of 
broadcasting that is worthy of mention. 
Your stations remain on the air eighteen 
hours a day, presenting an unbroken series 
of varied programs. In Russia there is a 
complete cessation of broadcasting around 
dinner time. 

“Similarly, the total number of hours on 
the air is much less in Russia than in this 
country.” 

* * * 
The Radio, an Impetus for the Development 
of American Folklore 

Discussion of the existence or non-exist- 
ence of American folklore has filled many 
a learned column and no doubt has often 
been a grateful subject for the essayist bar- 
ren of fresher topics for the moment. Indian 
and Negro legends and melodies have been 
cited and America as a whole has been in- 
vited to accept the Appalachian mountain 
lore as our own. Many have refused all of 
these, maintaining that their origin and sec- 
tional nature preclude them as indigenous to 
us as a nation. 

The dictionary defines folklore as “tradi- 
tional customs, beliefs, tales or sayings, pre- 
served unreflectively among a people.” Un- 
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JULES HERBEAVEAUX, 
conductor, until recently was asso- 
ciated with the NBC in Chicago. He 
will soon be heard in a series of broad- 

casts. (De Haven photo.) 








doubtedly, the list should also have included 

“tunes. 

Whether or not what has been brought 
forward is genuinely American, we certainly 
are not preserving our socalled folklore un- 
reflectively. We have established chairs of 
research in universities, social workers la- 
boriously seek out and bolster up traditions, 
and other enthusiasts write books on the 
hard worked theme. 

The very nature of folklore, according to 
its definition, is its spontaneous development, 
the fact that it springs from daily contact 
and common interests. In the past the 
American people as a whole could not mingle 
enough to develop such a common culture. 
It is in less spacious and more densely popu- 
lated countries that a figure in a national 
legend, a snatch of music, is recognized at 
once and without conscious thought, a part 
of the national idiom. 

However, we now have one medium of 
cultural exchange in broad America—the 
radio. No one denies the enormous poten- 
tialities of this instrument, and why not list 
among them the inception of a common folk- 
lore? We already have one legend which 
is Pig meagee “unreflectively” all over the 
nation. Say to any American anywhere from 
Maine to California that you are “regusted” 
or speak of Madam Queen, and banker or 
street sweeper, artist or grocer will under- 
stand the reference. 

True, the characters Amos Andy are 
Negroes, and hence might be rejected for the 
same reason that Negro music is not accepted 
as American. However, Till Eulenspiegel 
is certainly not a typical German; most of 
his kindred legendary figures are definitely 
changelings and not ordinary citizens of the 
country whose fancv gives them birth. The 
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point to be stressed is that people of the 
United States seem to have “unreflectively” 
adopted the dusky pair as their own, and 
that their appeal undoubtedly would not be 
felt by Europeans. 

Amos ’n’ Andy are not the loftiest form 
of national art, and certainly their theme 
song is no contribution to that institution. 
However, it is significant that if you hummed 
this melody you would not be nearly so sure 
of its recognition by fellow countrymen as 
if the characters themselves or their idioms 
were mentioned. Why not hope, therefore, 
for the advent of an American Richard 
Strauss to immortalize the exploits of radio’s 
favorite sons as the German composer did 
the Merry Pranks of Till Eulenspiegel? 


Luxemburg Has Gigantic Radio Station 


Luxemburg’s new commercial radio sta- 
tion, equipped with a power of 200 kw. which 
may be increased to 400 kw., is in conflict 
with the Union International de Radio Dif- 
fusion. This organization is said to refuse 
recognition to the new unit unless the latter 
will accept a wave length not already occu- 
pied by stations identified with the union. 
However, since Luxemburg’s present wave- 
length is 1,250 meters, a medium already 
crowded in Europe,. it will be difficult for 
union members to ignore the outsider, even 
though official recognition be withheld. The 
Luxemburg station’s day is to begin at seven 
in the morning, which corresponds to 2 a.m. 
in New York, and continues until eleven at 
night (6 p.m. eastern daylight saving time). 
English, German and French advertisers will 
broadcast. After eleven, dance music is to 
be sent out until midnight. 





Radio Impressions 











Paul Robeson disseminated his sterling 
art over the air on August 5. . . The fol- 
lowing Sunday brought Nicolai Berezowsky 
as conductor of the Columbia system’s sym- 
phony orchestra, a post in which he continues 
during Howard Barlow’s vacation. A 
WEAF sent out string quartet music of ex- 
cellent calibre in the afternoon. . . Paul 
Whiteman conducted Ferde Grofé’s Grand 
Canyon Suite over WJZ to beguile the six 
o'clock Sunday diners. Later in the 
evening WABC carried the ovations which 
Stadium patrons gave to Albert Coates, as 
well as the music which roused their en- 
thusiasm. Tito Guizar’s broadcasts 
over WABC are intervals of pleasing vocal- 
ism, particularly to lovers of Spanish song. 
: The Newark Symphony Orchestra 
displayed its excellence of tone and response 
over WOR on Monday night. sur- 
vey of the radio chart for the week shows 
many symphony orchestras billed for 11 :30 
p.m. . Rather a late hour for God fear- 
ing New Yorkers, but ideal for points west. 
: Edwin Franko Goldman directed his 
band in a program of Beethoven, Schubert, 
Tschaikowsky and Haydn from the campus 
of New York University on Tuesday over 
WJZ. 3roadcasts of the noon organ 
recitals in Carnegie Hall continue to be sent 
out on WOR. . Rosa Low’s WJZ pro- 
grams are bright interludes in the week’s 
ether offerings. 
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LIEBLING RADIO COURSE WELL ATTENDED 


ESTELLE LIEBLING AND 


HER RADIO CLASS. 


The first three weeks’ course of the Estelle Liebling Radio School was concluded on 


August 1. 


There was an enrollment of sixty-five singers and teachers who came from 


various parts of the country, and Miss Liebling reports that among them she found fine 


material. 


In the course of the three weeks among the guest artists, some of whom sang 


while others lectured to the students, were: S. L. Rothafel (Roxy), Frieda Hempel, Joseph 
Littau (conductor of the Omaha Symphony Orchestra), Helene Adler, Beatrice Belkin, 
Celia Branz, Aileen Clark, Edwin Delbridge, Amy Goldsmith, Wilma Miller, Devora Nad- 
worney, Patricia O'Connell, Sue Read, Lisa Roma, Joan Ruth, Frances Sebel, Harold 


Van Emburgh, Rosalie Wolfe and Wright & Dietrich. 


Prominent among the out of town 


teachers who came to New York for this course were: Katherine Allen, Staunton, Va.; 
Margaret G. Ames, Omaha, Nebr.; Grace Goodykoontz, Salisbury, N. C.; Maude Gutzmer, 
Omaha, Nebr.; Mina Hoffman, Atlanta, Ga.; Dorothy Humphreys, Columbus, O., and Emily 


Moore of Staunton, Va. 


This radio school has been made a permanent department of 


Miss Liebling’s vocal tutelage. 








NETWORK 


Harry Cumpson, pianist, is broadcasting 
at 10:30 on Wednesday evenings during 
August over station WEVD. 

ee eOR 


Vaughn de Leath was heard in a quarter 
hour of popular and semi-classical music on 
August 13 over the CBS network. The con- 
tralto was supported by an orchestra. 

ie 


New York Uni- 
sand took place 


The closing concert at 
versity by the Goldman 
August 18. 

* * * 

Bob Nolan has broken the record for 
masters of ceremonies at Detroit Publix 
Theatres. After eleven months in that ca- 
pacity at the Fisher Theatre, he recently left 
for a vacation, but will return in several 
weeks. During this time he was heard as a 


regular of WJR. 
* 


Jimmy Dorsay was featured in a specially 
arranged solo number during a recent Ches- 
terfield program. Ruth Etting was the soloist 
during the broadcast, and as usual, the pro- 
gram was under the direction of Nathaniel 
Shilkret. 

* * * 

Ruth Bodell, soprano, is being heard in a 

bi-weekly program on WEAF. 
* * * 


The origin and meaning of the name of 
the Jaceedors, the trio of female voices which 
is heard weekly through WOR, has aroused 
the curiosity of listeners. The young ladies 
themselves have offered the following ex- 
planation :—it is merely a combination of 
the initials of the members of the trio—Ja 
for the J in Josephine Mortell, Cee for the 
C in Dorothy Calvert and Dors for both 


OF NEWS 


Dorothys—Dorothy Frazer and Dorothy 
Calvert. 
* * * 

In order to fulfill an engagement at the 
Pelham Heath Inn, Bert Lown and his or- 
chestra have had to cancel a western tour. 
Their music is heard three times each week 
through the Columbia network. 

* * * 


Cliff Edwards—Ukelele Ike to his stage 
and radio audiences—accompanies himself 
during his bi-weekly program which is broad- 
cast over a Columbia network. Nat Brusi- 
lof€ and his orchestra are heard with him 
during the program. 

* 


Jay C. Flippen-cies is the title of the new 
program during which Jay C. Flippen, 
formerly of the stage, offers his particular 
brand of humor. He is supported by Freddie 
Rich and his orchestra, and is heard weekly 
over a CBS chain. 

- . 

Ruth Kemper broadcast over WRNY on 
July 29 and 31. 

* * * 

The first tests for broadcasting from Ber- 
muda to the United States were made re- 
cently and have proved successful. The ex- 
periment will be tried again, and the possi- 
bility of regular broadcasts from the island 
is being discussed. Sammy Robbins and his 
orchestra furnished the music for the tests. 

* * 


The La Forge-Berimen weekly musicale 
was broadcast over WABC on July 28 by 
Hazel Arth, contralto; Harold Dart, pian- 


ist, and Frank La Forge, composer-pianist. 
x * * 


The three American sisters who make up 





vocal soloist since the age of seven. 
he used to sing in the attic of his home. 
hear one of these first attempts, 
of an unusual voice and coached him. 


copal Church in Englewood. 


nately his voice changed. 


of whom have since become celebrities. 
Feodor in Gypsy Love. 
toire company. 


the Edison Recording Company. 


Maxwell House, and others. 
Jack Parker is thirty-two years old. 





RADIO PERSONALITIES 
JACK PARKER 


Jack Parker, tenor on many National Broadcasting Company programs, has been a 
Back in Englewood, N. J., where he was born, 
His father, himself a singer, happened to 
He recognized that the boy possessed the rudiments 


At the age of seven Parker became soprano soloist in the choir of the Grace Epis- 
When he was twelve years old his family moved to 
New York where he sang at Grace Church. 

At fourteen he was offered a concert tour by the late Loudon Charlton, but unfortu- 


After finishing school Parker was in the chorus of the 1923 Follies. 
he played with Lina Basquette, Johnny Dooley, Bert Wheeler and Charles King, all 
Following this he sang in a series of musical 
comedies both in New York and on the road. Jack’s first leading part was as Prince 
He has also had similar parts in Blossom Time, Rose Marie 
and Buddies and was an understudy in DeWolfe Hopper’s Gilbert and Sulivan reper- 


Before coming to radio in 1926 Parker was a tenor soloist and exclusive artist for 
His first radio presentation was on the General 
Motors program in 1926, on an NBC network. 
composed of himself, Frank Luther and Phil Dewey. 
and as soloist he has sung on many NBC hours, including Happy Wonder Bakers, 
Edison, Ipana, Ever-Ready, Victor, Fleischman, Lucky Strike, General Electric, RCA, 


He is a business man as well as a radio artist, 
being president of a wholesale millinery house and owning an orange grove in Florida. 


In that edition 


He was featured as a tenor of a trio 
As a member of this trio 
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the Morgan Trio—Marguerite (piano), Vir- 
ginia (harp), and Frances (violin)—were 
presented by the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany in a program on August 10. 

* * * 


Donald Novis has inaugurated a new series 
of song recitals. The tenor is now heard 
through NBC on Sunday afternoon in pro- 
grams of fireside songs and sacred music. 
He is assisted by an orchestra. 

* * * 


The La Baron Ensemble, a group of five*® 
young women, has been given a regular 
period on WINS. The ensemble, which is 
composed of string instruments and piano, 
is directed by Robert La Baron, and fea- 
tures distinctive arrangements of classical 
music. 

* * * 

Paul Robeson was heard in a return en- 
gagement as guest artist on the Kodak 
Week End Hour on August 5. The program, 
which comes through CBS, holds Nathaniel 
Shilkret’s Salon Orchestra, the Men About 
Town and Thelma Kessler, soprano. 

* * 


Tom Brown is appearing twice weekly as 
vocal soloist with Teddy Black and his or- 
chestra. They are heard on NBC. 

* * * 


While Emery Deutsch, Columbia orches- 
tra conductor, is on vacation, his ensemble is 
conducted by Leon Goldman, whose début 
as a concert violinist was the last recital ever 
held in the old Aeolian Hall, New York. 

* * * 


A new program of WINS is the Two 
Hour Musicale, during which a variety of 
music is presented by staff artists of the sta- 
tion. Among those who contribute to the 
program are Maria Steiger, soprano; 
Charles Eberhart, pianist and vocalist; Mimi 
Shelton, who discusses the works and his- 
tories of famous composers ; The Symphonic 
Rhythmakers orchestra; Serena Selby and 
Gene Huffman, vocal duo, and Marcia 
Stewart, pianist. 

* * 

Compositions of French composers were 
presented during a recent broadcast of the 
Washington Coffee concert, over an NBC 
coast-to-coast hook-up. Graham Harris 
conducted the orchestra, which is heard each 
week. 

* * * 

Frances Hall and Rudolph Gruen were 

again featured in compositions for two 


pianos, assisting Walter Logan's Orchestra, 
on a program broadcast from 
Cleveland on August 7. 

* * 


WTAM in 


Audrey Ford, young English violinist, was 
presented as soloist during the Western Art- 
ists Series Concert broadcast August 3 
through NBC stations. At the age of thir- 
teen Miss Ford was awarded a scholarship 
from the Royal College of Music in Lon- 
don, the highest award the college gives its 
students, and since coming to America has 
been heard frequently in’ concert and on the 
air. 

* * * 

Florence Kyte, accompanist at the Metro- 
politan Opera Studios, New York City, has 
inaugurated a series of Sunday afternoon 
concerts over WMCA. Each week she is 
to present a concert artist. 

+ 4 ad 

Mona Mario, whose voice was heard for- 
merly over WLW, Cincinnati, is now appear- 
ing on WMCA. : 

* * * 

Louise Brabant can be heard each week 

over the CBS network from Chicago. 
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Tel.: Nutley 2-2499 Tel.: TRaf. 7-6700 


ARTURO VITA 


Voice Placement—Opera Coach 
Studio 205 West 57th Street, New York 
Tel. Circle 7-5420 


KIRK RIDGE 


Parorsssor or Piano 
Coittacs or Fine Arts 
Syracuse University, Syrecuse, 


JOHN HAZEDEL LEVIS 


Lecturer and Recitalist on 


CHINESE MUSIC 


8 Nanyang Road :: ¢: tt Shanghai, Chins 


HAROLD HENRY 


PIANIST 
Management, Vera Bull Hull, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Tel. BUtterfield 8-2310 Steinway Piano 











N. Y. 











J. Fred WOLLE 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Bethlehem - - - - - Pennsylvania 


:R ANI 


Teacher of ROSA PONSELLE 
Studio: 244 Riverside Drive, New York 
Tel. Riverside 9-6910 


KATHARINE IVES 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Pau! Berthoud, 119 W. 57th St., 








N. Y. 


Management: 


ANTONIO LORA 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
ASSISTANT TO RUBIN = 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITIO 
246 W. 13rd St, N.Y.C. Tel TRafalgar 1- 2970 





Studio 


*WINDHEIM 


E TENOR—Metropolitan, Revinie, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles Operas 


SOPRANO 


With the ae Opera C 
Exclusive Management: HAENSEL a JONES 
Steinway Hall, 118 W. 67th St., New York 


Alberto JONAS 


Celebrated Spanish Piano Virtuese 
Teacher of Many Famous Pianists 
SUMMER COURSE—June to September 
19 W. oom SB. Y. Tel. Riverside 9-8777 

















LUCREZIA 


BORI 


Concert 1 Asteur Judson 
Dicteien Columbis Columbia Broadcast- 
a a” 


Metropolitan 
Opera House 
New York 


—- 


ae ictor 
Records 








BUY IN YOUR HOME TOWN 


When You Want 
Anything in Music 
REMEMBER YOUR HOME 
DEALER 
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The Geisha Opens Light Opera 
Season at the Cincinnati Zoo 
Hitzi Koyke in Leading Role 


The Geisha was the first 
offering of the light opera season at the 
Cincinnati Zoo Opera, and provided an- 
other medium for Hitzi Koyke to display 
her charms as actress and singer. However, 
Butterfly and Iris offer far more scope 
for this gifted Japanese singer. Her cos- 
tumes enhanced the presentation and her in- 
terpolated coloratura roulades were a pleas- 
ant surprise. 

Edward Molitore offered some of his usual 
excellent singing as Katana, although he had 
but little to do in the part. Herbert Gould, 
as the Marquis Imari, proved his versatility 
as actor and singer, although this role af- 
forded him more opportunity as speaker than 
singer. Joseph Royer’s fine baritone added 
much to the role of Reginald Fairfax, and 
Constance Eberhart was a handsome Lady 
V ynne. 

The comedy 
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roles were in the capable 


Dr Erskine Closes Lecture Series 


Dr. John Erskine, president of the Juilliard 
School of Music, New York, closed the 
lectures on August 11 which he 
has been giving during the Juilliard Sum- 
mer School session with a talk on Edgar 
Allan Poe. Dr. Erskine began by remark 
ing that the French believe Poe too little 


series of 


to @ Harold We 
JOHN ERSKINE 


1gner 


appreciated by his fellow countrymen, and 
cited the general belief that life used the 
writer hardly. Dr. Erskine holds that Poe 
brought on his own misfortunes, and re- 
minded the audience that a number of bril- 
liant editorial positions were lost to that 
gentleman through his habit of inebriation 
thus absenting himself from his desk for 
days at a time. 

Poe as a literary figure appears to Dr. 
Ierskine as a mathematician of aesthetics, 
one who defined beauty as the pleasure of 
the observer rather than that quality which 
arouses pleasure, and, having defined beau- 
ty, developed a formula to produce it. The 
lecturer read from one of Poe’s own essays 
the elements of theme, mood and time-span 
which Poe believed to be the perfect com- 
pound of beauty. “Poe,” said Dr. Erskine, 
“had no interest whatever in his characters 
as human beings, using them rather as fac- 
tors in the proposition which he desired his 
story to prove.” Another angle of Dr. 
Erskine’s subject was Poe as a symbolist in 
poetry 

The hall was filled with an audience which 
showed itself responsive to the character- 
istic wit and analytical powers of the 
speaker. avi. Ls S. 


Juilliard Summer ‘School Holds 


Demonstration Program 

\ program of demonstration classes of the 
Juilliard Summer School, New York, John 
Erskine, president and George A. Wedge, 
director, was given on the afternoon of 
August &, featuring the training given dur- 
ing the previous five weeks to children taken 
from the New York public schools. These 
pupils, numbering fifty in all and ranging 
from six to sixteen years of age, had re- 
ceived no previous music training whatever. 
Violin and ensemble students were presented 
by Raymond Dvorak; class piano methods 
in elementary schools and for older begin- 
ners were set forth by Grace Helen Nash; 
Mabelle Glenn demonstrated the development 
of tonal and rhythmic vocabulary of the 
primary grades and the use of it in the up- 
per grades; and Alfred E. Spouse showed 


hands of Robert Capron as Wun Hi; Per- 
quita Courtney as Molly Seamore and Eldred 
Buehrman as Juliette. Their dances and 
songs were hilariously received by the audi- 
ence which greatly enjoyed the performance 
and was generous with its approval. Other 
roles were played by Dorcas Gross, Kather- 
ine Dando, Nadelle Schuping, Marie Siemer, 
Kathleen Somers, Norma Gerdsen, Anne 
Power, David Lazarus, Ramon Black, Jack 
Mumper, Seldon Weinstein, William Quer- 
ner, Ruth Weinberg. 

Grouping of the chorus, which for the 
light operas is composed of Cincinnati talent, 
was excellent and the singing splendid. 

Isaac Van Grove conducted with his usual 
verve and sureness. The production was 
staged by Paul Bachelor. The orchestra 
for the light opera season, as for the grand 
opera season, is composed of members of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 





the results of group voice training methods 
with students from New York high schools 
as examples of the first year course, and 
solos by pupils from third year groups in 
Rochester, N. Y. The latter had been 
brought to New York especially for this 
occasion, 

In every phase of this musical training, 
whether directing the child toward analysis 
or actual performance, emphasis is laid on 
self-reliance and expression of the indi- 
vidual’s own musical reactions. A healthy 
spirit of competition is fostered and the chil- 
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dren select one of their own number as 
judge when differing opinions arise. 

A gratifying amount of musical perception 
and facility was assimilated by these chil- 
dren in the brief period of their instruction, 
development being apparent in all branches. 
The auditorium was filled to capacity with 
an audience of teachers, members of the 
press and parents of the young performers. 
The children obviously took pleasure in the 
demonstration. Their enjoyment of the 
courses was attested by the 100% attendance 
at the classes during this course. M. L. S. 


Toscanini Fund Concerts for 
Westchester County 

The Westchester County Center, White 
Plains, N. Y., is to have the first Toscanini 
Fund concerts outside of New York City. 
The dates are September 10 and 18. The 
concerts, like those given in New York 
under the same auspices, are arranged for 
the benefit of unemployed musicians. While 
the metropolitan events were offered free 
to the public, the Westchester audiences will 
pay a nominal fee. The proceeds, admin- 
istered by the Musicians Emergency Aid, 
go to help establish a permanent organiza- 
tion of instrumentalists to appear in weekly 
concerts at the County Center throughout 
the winter. Jaffrey Harris, conductor of 
three performances in the New York series, 
is in charge of the Westchester concerts. 
Soloists are to be announced later. 


Marie Powers at Ocean Grove 


Marie Powers, who appeared as Azucena 
in Il Trovatore at Federal Hall, New York, 
recently, sang at Ocean Grove, N. J., prior 
to that engagement. 














Department of Musical Information 








To assist music-lovers, singers, teachers, composers and supervisors 
in securing the best information on musical subjects, musical instru- 
ments, music supplies and sheet music and to offer suggestions on prob- 
lems which may arise in their daily work. A special service rendered 
by this department is to supply catalogs and printed matter, absolutely 
free, on the following subjects. Be sure to indicate whether you refer 


to instruments or music: 


MUSIC INSTRUMENT 
PIANO 
VIOLIN 
VIOLA 

CELLO 

BASS 

BANJO 
GUITAR 
UKULELE 
DRUM CORPS 
BUGLES 
DRUMS 
XYLOPHONE 


ORGANIZING A BAND......... 
GLEE CLUB 


REPAIRS 





-ORCHESTRA 
++«eBAND (School) 


PITCH PIPES 
MUSIC STANDS 
MOUTHPIECES 


SHEET MUSIC 


OPERETTAS 
ORCHESTRA 


ORGAN 
HARP 
FLUTE 
PICCOLO 
CLARINET 
SAXOPHONE 
OBOE 
BASSOON 
CORNET 
TRUMPET 
TROMBONE 
TUBA 
FRENCH HORN 


Are You Interested in 


(Sehoel).....scccced 
-(Concert) 


*STRINGS 
PHONOGRAPH 
eee RADIO .....cccccece 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA FOLIOS 


MUSIC 


*MAIL ORDER COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN 
* Indicate Instrument 
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MUSICAL COURIER, 113 West 57th St., New York 


Without any charge or obligation on my part you may send me information, 
catalogs or literature concerning the items mentioned above. 


Name .... 
Address ...... 


Music Supervisor 
Music Teacher 
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Music Notes From 


Coast to Coast 











SASKATOON, CAN.—Three artist- 
pupils of Lyell Gustin appeared in recital 
within a fortnight. Alma Sheasgreen played 
piano works by Paradies, Mozart, Brahms, 
Medtner, Lord Berners and Albeniz. 
Evelyn Eby gave a program by Haydn, 
Beethoven, Chopin and Schumann, and Regi- 
nald Bedford listed pieces by Bach, Brahms, 
Schumann, Ravel, Poulenc and Balakireff. 
The three young pianists acquitted them- 
selves with credit, showing the thorough 
schooling received. Vinot Harisay pre- 
sented his pupil, Margaret Wilson, violinist, 
in a musicale. She played works by Vitali, 
Ysaye, Pugnani-Kreisler and Tschaikowsky, 
and was assisted by Gladys Cooper, soprano. 
Arthur Bates gave an organ recital at Knox 
Ch rch, playing works by Bach, Rheinberger, 
Karg-Elert, Martini, Yon, Purcell, Howells, 
Gigout and Widor. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Maude Conley 
Hopper, soprano, and member of the Cornish 
School faculty, gave an attractive program 
as part of the series of summer concerts 
given by that institution. Mrs. Hopper dis- 
played splendid musicanship, and her dic- 
tion was excellent. Dorothea H. Jackson, as 
assisting soloist, played two groups of piano 
solos with skill, and as accompanist created 
an unusually effective and satisfying back- 
ground. 

July 8, at Meany Hall, the Mozart La 
Finta Giardiniera was repeated by popular 
request. This opera, produced by Myron 
Jacobson, had ‘its first presentation in 
America in June, and has created consider- 
able attention and favorable comment. 

Juliet Glen, soprano, who has just returned 
from several years abroad, was presented in 
concert at Meany Hall, August 5. She was 
especially commended for her interpretation 
of Grieg. Myron Jacobson was at the piano. 

Dorothea H. Jackson and John Hopper 
were presented in a two-piano recital at the 
Cornish School on July 11. These two 
artists have attracted much interest in their 
work. The Cornish Little Theatre was com- 
pletely filled and many were turned away. 
Their ensemble, musicianship and perform- 
ance were extremely gratifying. 

Harold Barnes, piano instructor, has an- 
nounced the opening of his local studios. Mr. 
Barnes specializes in modern piano technic. 

Elsie De Long and Arline Falconvitch, 
talented young pianists, pupils of Berthe 
Poncy Jacobson of the Cornish School, were 
presented in an interesting program, July 18. 

Iris Canfield, cellist, offered two of her ad- 
vanced students in recital at the Repertory 
Playhouse recently. Ruth Krieger and Ruth 
Kerr proved themselves well-schooled and 
capable soloists. Dorothy Eustis, pupil of 
Sara Yeagley, was the accompanist and also 
contributed two Chopin compositions. 

The Dunning System teachers of the 
Northwest held their annual convention here 
in July. Jean Warren Carrick, dean of 


the Dunning work, was the principal speaker 
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and teacher. Marguerite Melville Liszniew- 
ska of Cincinnati was presented in a piano 
concert during the convention. 

Sigismond Stojowski has begun his annual 
summer course in Seattle. These classes are 
being given at the University of Washington 
this season, under the auspices of the Fine 
Arts Department. 5 eee 


NBC Artists Service Notes 


Maria Jeritza begins her American concert 
tour in Cedar Rapids, lowa, on October 24, 
and plans to remain in this country until 
Christmas. Three New York recitals in 
Town Hall are announced for Conchita Su- 
pervia, Spanish mezzo-soprano, during the 
coming season. Mme. Supervia arrives here 
early in January. Further New York ap- 
pearances for this artist are in the Columbia 
University course, at the Plaza Artistic 
a and at the Waldorf-Astoria Musi- 
cales, 

Samuel Dushkin, violinist, is preparing a 
new Stravinsky sonata for violin and piano 
to be presented at his forthcoming recital 
here. Mr. Dushkin will also introduce to 
America a concerto by Pergolesi. Paul 
Kochanski, violinist, returns here late this 
month after a summer in Vichy. Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, now in Switzerland, begins a 
concert tour on October 17 in Montreal. 
Shura Cherkassky, pianist, will be heard in 
recital in the Beethovensaal in Berlin, Octo- 
ber 21, afterward returning to this country 
where ‘his first New York appearance of the 
— is set for early December at Carnegie 

all. 

The Cathedral at Sens, a new composition 
by Quinto Maganini, scored for solo cello, 
mixed choir and orchestra, is included on one 
of the Schola Cantorum’s 1932-33 programs. 
Jan Smeterlin, Polish pianist, has received 
the exclusive American rights to a new piano 
concerto by Szymanowski, which he will play 
here next season. Smeterlin is now on a 
tour which calls for forty appearances in 
England, Holland, Sweden and Finland. 

Dusolina Giannini, soprano, has a tour in 
prospect which includes concerts in Hanover, 
Cologne, Goettingen, Stuttgart, Darmstadt, 
Nuremberg, Vienna, Danzig, Prague, Berlin, 
Hamburg, Mannheim, Koenigsberg, Stettin, 
Leipsic, Dresden, Oslo, Stockholm, Dussel- 
dorf, Elberfeld, and Paris, where she will be 
heard for the first time. Opera appearances 
are booked for Hamburg and Berlin. 

Florence Austral, soprano, to make a 
coast-to-coast tour next season, gives two 
New York recitals in Town Hall, one in mid- 
January, the other in the spring. New York 
is to hear Sophie Braslau, American con- 
tralto, in Carnegie Hall, early in November. 
The four Aguilars who make up the Spanish 
Lute Ouartet are now touring South Amer- 
ica. Havana claims them for several appear- 
ances before they begin their season in the 
United States in November. 


Szigeti to Open Tour on Pacific 


Coast 


Joseph Szigeti, returning to America in the 
autumn from a tour of Australia and Java, 
opens his concerts here with appearances in 
the California cities of Santa Barbara, Los 
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CARMELA PONSELLE 


role with Mme. Pilar-Morin. 


METROPOLITAN SINGER AND HER COACH 












MME, PILAR-MORIN 


Miss Ponselle is adding Carmen to her repertoire and this summer has been coaching the 


The Metropolitan singer has acquired the mise-en-scéne of 


all her réles with Mme. Pilar-Morin, 








San Fran- 
Bellingham, 


Angeles, San Diego, Claremont, 
cisco and Oakland, and in 
Wash., and Vancouver. 


Beckhard & Macfarlane Notes 


Charles Naegele, pianist, is to appear with 
the De Maria Little Symphony Orchestra 
next season on the State Normal School 
series in New Paltz, N. Y., and on the 
course managed by Agnes and Hellen Steels 
at Massey Hall in Toronto, Canada. The 
first is a reéngagement for the pianist. He 
is also listed for a recital in Rochester, 
N. Y., the result of his appearance there with 
the Rochester Little Symphony. Mr. 
Naegele and Georges Enesco are booked for 
the 1932-33 concert course at Skidmore Col- 
lege, Saratoga, N. Y. The Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra has engaged the latter for 
two appearances, the program to include one 
of the violinist’s own compositions, which he 
will conduct himself. Another engagement 
for Mr. Enesco is in Detroit under the 
auspices of the Tuesday Musicale. 

Bogia Horska, Czecho-Slovakian singing 
actress, makes her début in Philadelphia 
early in 1933, sponsored by the Philadelphia 
Forum. Felix Salmond is to give a cello 
recital at the State Normal School, New 
Paltz, N. Y. The Maryland School for the 
Blind, Overlea, Md., announces for their 
eleventh concert series: John Goss and the 
London Singers, Felix Salmond, and the De 
Maria Little Symphony, with Elizabeth Pat- 
tillo, blind pianist and a member of the facul- 
ty, as soloist. The Buffalo, N. Y., Sym- 
phony Society expects to hear John Goss and 
the London Singers and Felix Salmond. 


Large Audience Hears Rigoletto 
on Steel Pier 


Attantic City, N. J.—Mostyn Thomas 
was the protagonist in Verdi’s Rigoletto, 
which was given by the Steel Pier Grand 
Opera Company on August 7. The role 
proved a grateful one for the display of the 
baritone’s vocal and dramatic gifts, and he 
was cordially applauded for his delineation 
of the hunchback. Maria Serrano was a 
clear-voiced and appealing Gilda, and Bertha 
McGrath was effective as her rival. Louis 
Sherman was the Duke, and gave a vital 
portrayal. Lesser characters were played by 
Amund Sjovik, Alessandro Angelucci and 
Frederick Homer. Jules Falk, the director, 
and Henri Elkan, conductor, ensured the 
smooth operation of the performance. A 
rainy afternoon did not prevent an attend- 
ance that crowded the auditorium. J. H. 


Aksarova to Tour Holland 
Valentina Aksarova, Russian soprano, is 
to make a European tour in the early fall, 
as announced in the July 16 issue of the 
Musical Courier. This tour is to encompass 
Holland. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


NATIONALLY KNOWN EDITOR, music critic, 
radio columnist, writer, executive, wishes part- 
time connection. Recognized newspaper and mag- 
azine authority; organizer; publicity; lecturer; 
managerial. Fine contacts throughout world; in- 
valuable experience. Address “E. C. W."’ care 
< — Courier, 113 West 57th Street, New 
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Foreign 
ARGENTINA, §&. A.. 


Buenos Aires: Alice Howe, Plaza Hotel, 


San Martin. 
AUSTRALI“’ 
Sydney: Elizabeth Plummer, 4 Monaco Flats, An- 
derson Street, Double Bay. 


Plaza 


BELGIUM 

Brussels: A. Getteman, 12, rue d’Arenberg. 
CANADA 

Montreal: E. C. N. Lanctot, P.O. Box 1300, 

joeil, Que. 
Toronto: Arleigh Jean Corbett, 26 Summerhill 
Gardens. 
CUBA 

Havana: Ricardo M. Aleman, Concordia Num 88. 
GERMANY 

Berlin: orton F. Peyser, Kurfirsten-Strasse, 


55. Berlin, W. 
Cologne: Dr. Elsa Thalheimer, Braunsfeld, Mons- 


anson, Robert-Kochstrasse 9, 
resden XX, "phone: 48774. 


Frankfort-on-Main: ermann Lismann, Unter- 
main Kai 82. 
Hamburg Edith Weiss-Mann, Isestrasse $1. 


"Phone “53. 34. 57. 
Leipsig: Dr. Adolf Aber, Pestalozzistrasse 3. 
Munich: Albert Noelte, Reitmorstrasse 19. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
BGetens: William Saunders, 15 Morningside 


ive. 
HOLLAND 


Accredited Musical Courier Correspondents* 


ITALY 
Rome and Milan: Raymond Hall, 1 Via Alciato, 
Turin: Guido M. Gatti, via Lucio Bazzani 9. 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Halifax: Frances Foster, 103 Dresden Row. 


POLAND 
Warsaw: S. Mateusz Glinski, Kapucynska 13. 
Lemberg (Lwéw): Alfred Plobn, Legionow 5. 
SPAIN 


Madrid: Dr. Edgar Istel, Ayala, 144. Madrid IX. 
= some Tomas Orts Climent, Calle de Balmes 


SWITZERLAND 


Geneva: Comes Perret, 27, Chemin de Miremont. 
*Phone: 51.451. 
Zurich: ind Kisch, Spligenstrasse 4. 


U.S. SR. 
Moscow: William Henry Chamberlin, 15 Boriso 
glebsky Periulok 








Domestic 
ALABAMA 
Birmingham: Alice Graham, 2135 Highland Ave. 
CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco: C Al dre, 1865 Cali- 
fornia St. 
Los Angeles: Bruno David Ussher, 6122 Scenic 
Avenue, Hollywood. 
COLORADO 
Denver: Gustav Schoettle, 1525 Sherman Street. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





Amsectiins Eveleth wan Geuns, Olympiaplei 


Straat 3 
HUNGARY 
Budapest: Dr. Aladar Toth, Papnovelde 10. 


IRISH FREE STATE 


Dublin: M. F. Linehan, 37 Wellington Road. 





*See first editorial page for list of other representatives 


Mrs. Fanny Amstutz Roberts, 2107 
™— . N. W. Telephone, Potomac 1846. 


FLORIDA 
Annie Ford Wight, Miami Conservatory. 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta: Joseph F. Farren, 2215 Fairhaven Circle. 


Miami: 


INDIANA 
Terre Haute: M. P. Debney, 411 North Fourth 
Street. 
KANSAS 
Lindsborg: Oscar Lofgren, Bethany College. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville: Wm. Bruce Bell, 947 S. Fourth Ave. 
LOUISIANA 
ae Orleans: Ottilie Lambert, 2036 Napoleon 
ve. 
MAINE 
Portland: Sylvia Rowell, 163 Neal Street. 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore: Emanuel Daniel, 503 St. Paul Place. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston: Moses Smith, 1167 Boylston Street. 
MICHIGAN 
Grand Rapids: Helen Baker Rowe, 119 Prospect 
ve., N. E. 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis: Earle G. Killeen, U. of Minnesota. 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City: James Powers, 104 W. 42nd Street. 
St. Louis: oah Weinstein, 408-208 North 
Broadway. 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha: Jean P. Duffield, 5107 Underwood Ave. 
NEW JERSEY 
Trenton: Frank L. Gardiner, 837 Revere Ave. 
NEW YORK 


Binghamton: Maude Southworth Coo! 20 
Conklin Ave. ~ 


Buffalo: ye H. Marvin, 254 Highland Ave. 
Rochester: Robert Sabin, 293 Oxford St. 
Syracuse: Enea L. Butler, Syracuse University. 
White Plains: Horton, 338 Main St. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Cop ] Hill: Harold S. Dyer, University of North 
arolina. 


OHIO 


Cincinnati: Marie Dickore, 3325 Burnet Ave. 
Cleveland: Rosa H. Widder, 2741 Hampshire Rd. 
Akron: Katherine S. Lobach, 145 Melbourne Ave 


OREGON 
Portland: John R. Oatman, 713 Couch Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia: Margaret M. Coddington, 


$808 
Florence Ave 
Pittsburgh: Ralph Lewando, 121 Elysian Ave. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence: Blanche N. Davis, 8 Hamilton St. 


TENNESSEE 
Memphis: Mrs. A. Denny du Bose, 1353 Carr St 


TEXAS 


El Paso: Mrs. Hallett Johnson, 514 N. Mesa Ave 
wee E. Clyde Whitlock, 1100 W. Cannon 
Houston: 

BI ; 


Katherine B. Morgan, 1117 Jackson 


San Antonio: Mrs. Stanley Winters, 511 Av 


enwe 
UTAH 


Salt Lake City: Fred L. W. Bennett, 
Avenue. 


321—6th 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond: John George Harris, 504 Mutual Bldg. 


WASHINGTON 
John Hopper, 710 E. Roy St. 


WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee: Justin McCarthy, 2905 E. Locust St. 


Seattle: 




















Press Comments 








JOSEF PASTERNACK 

Josef Pasternack’s recent engagement as 
guest conductor at the summer concerts of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in Robin Hood 
Dell, ‘Philadelphia, brought him commenda- 
tion in the press. Linton Martin said in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer: “Few guest conduc- 
tors who appear with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra are able to obtain the thrilling re- 
and exert the superb control which 
marked the appearance at Robin Hood Dell 
last night of Josef Pasternack. This veteran 
maestro, who is well and widely known 
here, repeated the emphatic success which 
marked his previous appearances as guest 
conductor at the Dell concert, and his pres- 


sults 
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followed by Tschaikowsky’s Symphony 
Pathetique, with Mr. Pasternack adhering 
closely to the composer’s directions in such 
details as using the trombones muted at the 
close of the first movement and keeping to 
the indicated tempo in the rushing finish of 
the third movement instead of making the 
great ritard which is too frequently heard. 
The last movement was especially well done, 
the orchestral tone being exceptionally fine, 
and the conductor was recalled several times 
at its conclusion.” 

The Philadelphia Record: ‘Pasternack 
came with neither fanfare nor fuss. Nor 
was his program marked with novelties or 
‘firsts.’ His performance is not of the 
spectacular variety, for he is sincere musician 
first and last.” 


DAVID MENDOZA 


David Mendoza recently completed an en- 
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at Bethlehem, Pa. The article is entitled 
“A Bach-Bayreuth in the U. S. A.” It de- 
scribes the yearly music celebration, and re- 
marks that the participants are of German 
descent, and that the surrounding country 
strongly resembles a German landscape. The 
tickets for the festival in the church are sold 
out weeks in advance,” records the Teutonic 
writer. “People come from far away. 
There are musicians, writers, bankers and 
business men. The whole American cultured 
society is represented. There is a bustle like 
that in Bayreuth and the American newspa- 
pers tell again and again of the Bethlehem 
Bayreuth which has developed here.” 
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Addresses Wanted 


The Musical Courier desires to obtain the 
present addresses of the following: 
M. E. Adler {oooh Lewin 
Gregor Alexandresco arguerite Lichti 
Alszlo Aliga Maryan Liszt 
Achille Anelli Thaddeus Loboyka 
A. D’Orme-Baker — A. Loring 
Antonio Bassi Issay Lukashevsky 
Mrs. William B. Beach a ret ~ wad McBride 
Victor Benham y “McGra 
Umberto Bernucci A Sihnoft 
Mary Biffan Armand Marbini 
George Blumenthal Josef Martin 
Giacoma Bourg ena Mendelsohn 
Zara Bouson elen C. Moller 
Margaret Bovard Florence Nelson 
O. N. Bryant Gisella Neu 
Francesco Bucca-Fusco Anna _ Nordenstrom-Law 
Buzzi-Peccia Carl L. Pawlowski 
Lavie Cadorin A. Pergain 
G. Carnsion Wm. B. Peters 
Nino Carboni Miron Poliakin 
Angelo Carlino Arnold Powell _ 
C. Versel Chamberlain Alfred Price Quinn 
Florence Chambers Rita Raymond 
Norman Curtis Forest Redfield 


entation last night of a Beethoven-Wagner 
program, begining an engagement of three 
days, took rank as one of the finest and most 
concerts of the entire summer 


gagement as guest conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra’s summer concerts. Sam- 
uel L. Laciar in the Philadelphia Ledger 
said: “David Mendoza in his farewell ap- 
pearances as guest conductor at Robin Hood 
Dell last evening intensified the favorable 
impression created at his two preceding con- 
The E vening 3ulletin critic was of 
opinion: “Mr. Mendoza was given 
; a very cordial send-off at the close of the 
I original concert last night, and there could be no 
overture and doubt in the minds of those present that he 
has found favor with the audiences during 


impressive 
season 
notable was Mr. Pasternack’s 
handling of the Wagnerian excerpts. These 
bore the impress of his dominant and electri 
y treatment not only on the score of in- the 
ut also in arrangement of the 
‘ially in the high 
Tannhauser 
ich he submitted, and 
old Dresden version nor the jyjs_ stay. 
but a comprom! 
proved highl 
despite the 


‘Especially 


certs.” 


same 


ision, 
which 


neert use, 


German Press Carries Article on 


Bach Festival 
A newspaper of Hamburg, Germany, de 
space to America’s annual Bach 
Wolle conducts annually 


ng Public Ledger: “Mr. Paster- 
howed admirable spirit and vi 
vari numbers 


‘arnaval Romain, 


votes some 
Festival which Dr. 


s reading of the 


with Berlioz’s ( 


Stephen Czukar H. E. Reynolds 

Greta Dalm S. N._ Rosenthal 
George de Feo igen Rouse 

Chev. Gaulter Del’Eveille Norbert Salter 

George De Sel Anna Savina 

Solita De Solis Philip Scharf 

Ragini Devi S. Scharf 

Maude De Voe Marguerite Schuiling 
Byron S. Dickson osef F. Schwarz 
Dmitry Dobkin alter D. Smith 
Mme. Dodd-Crawford Edith Silance-Smith 
Beatrice Elliott Harrison A. Stevens 
Frank G, Ernst Norman Stoneham 
Maestro Geremia Fabrizi Marcia Sumelska 

Carl Fishberg Virginia Carrington 
Mirian Franken omas 

G. A. M. Fuleihan Tofi Trabilsee 

Anna A. Garrett Prof. A. H. Trouk 
Alexander Goldberg Marie Woodman Tufts 
Olga Gulleledge Emilio Vaccaro 

John Hartigan Fernando Villa 

Jean Heimel Harold Von Oppenheim 
Frederick Hellar Walter Von Oppenheiin 
Russell Blake Howe Elemer Von Pichler 
Floyd F. Jones Pauline Watson 

Victor H. Kasper Colton White 

Alberta Lauer Mrs. Stacey Williams 
Mrs. Z, P. Leary Roland B. Woodin 
George Lehmann 


Ruth Shaffner of New York recently en- 
tertained thirty-five of her pupils, their fami- 
lies and friends, at her summer home, Brook- 
willows, when a day of swimming and games, 
followed by a picnic supper, was enjoyed. 
Florence Griffin, of this studio, recently 
sang as guest soloist at St. John’s Episcopal 
(Church, Huntington, L. I. Last month Miss 
Griffin was soloist at a musicale-tea at the 
Oyster Bay, L. I., Presbyterian Church. 
July 24, she was a guest at the Baptist 
Church in the same town. The Trio Lyrique, 
whose members are Edith Sagerstrand, Irene 
Fuessel and Lillian Jenkins, all Shaffner 
pupils, fulfilled an engagement at the Green 
Avenue Baptist Church, where they have 
been re-engaged for the fall. The trio also 
is to have another appearance at the Beech- 
wood Hotel, Summit, N. J. Edla Zost, so- 
prano, and artist from Miss Shaffner’s list, 
has been frequently heard over WOV. 
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CARL FRIEDBERG, 
pianist, in the garden of his summer 
home in Baden Baden, Germany. 


AUGUSTA COTTLOW 
surrounded by three of her pupils. (Left 
to right), Tessa Yersy, Dorothy Snyder and 
John Irwin, These pianists have been work- 
ing with Miss Cottlow at her summer home 
near Tivoli-on-Hudson, N. Y., coming there 
from the metropolis for their lessons in the 

quiectude of the country. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


ae 


WALTER MILLS LILY PONS 


on vacation at Gloucester, Mass. : 
smgmg seven performances 


en route to South America, where she i 


at 


Colon. Aquatic stunts are one of | 


Pons’ pastimes 


CANADIANS ALL. 


Left to right, Boris Hambourg, cellist of the Hart House String Quartet; Wilfred Pelle- 


tier, conductor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Milton Blackstone, 
the Hart House String Quartet, at Otiawa, Canada, 


supervising the conducting of one of his pupils, and DR. FELIX WEINGARTNER 


(See Inside Front Cover for Additional News Pictures) 


violist 


o} 


EBY KROITZSCH, 
soprano, has returned to her home in 
Upper Montclair, N. J.. @ter a_ sia 
weeks vacation at Greenwood Lake, 
N. Y. While there she collaborated 
with her teacher, Stuart Ross, in pre- 
paring her concert programs for the fall. 


IVA PACETTI 
on board the SS. Conte Grande return 
ing to Italy. Miss Pacetti is now sing 
ing concerts with Gigli, at Parma, and 
ither Italian cities, 
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